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FOREWORD 

OF  these  papers   the  first   nine   lessons, 
with  parts  of  the  fourteenth,  appeared 
originally  in  Punch,  and  are  reprinted 
here  with  certain  alterations  and  additions  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree.     The  following  passages 
from  the  other  lessons  also  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  pages  of  Punch :   The  Telephone  Vice  ; 
Melodic  Dress  ;  How  to  Keep  Your  Husband's 
Love  ;  A  New  Note  ;  The  Other  Budget ;  The 
Tragedy  of  Hezekiah  Bunn ;  The  Two  Preachers  ; 
Rastus  ;  The  Truth-Tellers  ;   Points  for  Biters  : 
Men,  Women  and  Business  ;    The  New  Rake's 
Progress  and  In  The  House  Yesterday  (the  two 
latter  under  the  titles  of  The  Fairy  Story  Peril 
and  Fine  Distinctions). 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs. 
Bradbury  &  Agnew,  the  proprietors  of  Punch, 
for  their  kind  permission  to  include  the  above 
in  this  volume. 
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LESSON   I 

THE   SHORT   STORY  ANALYSED 

THIS  is  the  magazine  age.  Every 
month  or  two  a  new  magazine 
unfolds  its  leaves  and  bursts  in 
full  bloom  upon  an  eager  public  like  some 
delicate  flower. 

Simultaneously  with  this  flood  of  magazines 
comes  a  deluge  of  literature,  in  the  form  of 
books  or  correspondence  courses,  designed  to 
teach  people  how  to  write  the  stories  that  are 
required  to  fill  the  pages  of  the  new  magazines. 
The  thing  is  becoming  almost  a  cult.  Judging 
from  the  advertisements,  everybody  seems  to 
be  either  writing  stories,  learning  to  write 
stories,  or  teaching  other  people  how  to  write 
stories. 

Everybody,  that  is,  with  one  exception. 

Me. 

This  serious  omission  is  now  to  be  remedied. 

Of  the  three  courses  open  to  me,  I  have 
chosen  the  last.     It  was  borne  in   upon   me 

13 
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some  time  ago  that  I  cannot  write  short  stories 
(this  is  not  my  own  opinion,  by  the  way  ; 
though  it  appears  to  be  the  settled  conviction 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  used  to  tell  me 
so  almost  daily  in  snappy  little  slips  printed 
especially  for  the  purpose).  1  am  quite  sure 
that  nobody  could  ever  teach  me  how  to  write 
stories.  So  I  am  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the 
excellent  rule  that  if  you  can't  do  a  thing  your- 
self, the  next  best  thing  is  to  teach  someone 
else  how  to  do  it. 

How  otherwise,  I  ask  myself  earnestly,  would 
dramatic  critics  and  political  leader-writers  be 
able  to  marry  and  bring  up  families  ?  They 
wouldn't,  I  reply  to  myself  reassuringly. 

Very  well,  then.  Let  us  have  no  more  dis- 
cussion on  this  point,  please, 

I  have  been  rather  puzzled  as  to  what  to  call 
my  course  of  lessons.  Most  of  the  books 
dealing  with  this  subject  seem  to  strike  a 
severely  practical  note  in  their  titles.  "  How 
to  Write  for  Money  "  ;  "  Short  Stories  and 
Long  Profits  "  ;  "  What  Editors  will  Pay  For." 
That  sort  of  thing.  Or  even  more  pointed,  and 
with  an  alliterative  ring  ;  such  as  "  Literature 
for  Lucre,"  "  Fiction  for  Farthings,"  "  Poetry 
for  Pelf,"  and  the  rest. 
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Personally  I  prefer  something  rather  more 
unassuming.  Jugged  Journalism  has,  I  think, 
a  pleasing  note  of  almost  classical  simplicity. 

I  notice  that  I  have  headed  this  lesson  "  The 
Short  Story  Analysed."  Perhaps  we  had  better 
get  down  to  it. 

In  this  lesson,  then,  I  propose  to  deal  with 
some  general  aspects  of  the  short  story,  common 
to  all  types.  In  subsequent  lessons  (wind, 
weather  and  the  publisher  permitting)  I  hope 
to  take  each  of  these  types  in  turn  and  examine 
them  separately.     This  will  be  very  jolly. 

The  short  story,  let  me  say  first  of  all,  differs 
from  a  straight  line  in  that  it  has  breadth 
without  length.  It  differs  from  a  straight  line 
in  other  ways  as  well,  of  course  ;  but  we  need 
not  go  into  that. 

The  chief  thing  about  a  short  story  is  that 
it  should  be  both  short  and  that  it  should  tell 
a  story.  Otherwise  it  is  liable  to  degenerate 
into  a  full  length  novel  or  an  essay  upon  "  Forty- 
Seven  Different  Ways  of  Cooking  Bananas." 
This  makes  the  thing  practically  useless  as  a 
short  story.  If  therefore  you  find  anything 
like  this  happening  to  your  short  stories,  you 
may  be  morally  certain  that  something  is 
wrong  with  them. 
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One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
technique  of  short  story  writing  is  to  ensure 
that  your  story  shall  be  illustrated.  This  can 
be  done  by  getting  it  accepted  by  one  of  the 
illustrated  magazines.  The  importance  of  this 
is  obvious.  Even  though  the  artist  has  not 
troubled  to  read  the  story  before  drawing  the 
pictures  for  it  and  has  depicted  your  heroine 
propelling  a  punt  in  shingled  hair  and  a  bathing- 
dress  instead  of  wheeling  a  perambulator  in  the 
costume  of  an  overworked  young  suburban 
wife,  yet  his  illustrations  do  catch  the  eye  of  the 
casual  reader  and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
persuade  the  fellow — who  knows  ? — to  take  his 
courage  in  both  hands  and  glance  through  the 
story  itself.  First  points  of  technique  are 
always  concerned  with  inveigling  the  unsus- 
pecting reader  into  a  perusal  of  the  actual 
story,  as  we  shall  see  again  in  a  moment. 

A  short  story  should  deal  with  a  single 
incident.  But  there  are  limits  to  this.  For 
instance,  it  is  almost  useless  for  you  to  write 
down  : 

"  In  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness  Mrs.  Parkin- 
son-Greene bit  the  postman  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  an  over-ripe  tomato,"  and  call 
it  a  short   story.     It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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Why  this  should  be  so,  I  can't  explain.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling — second 
sight,  instinct,  flair,  call  it  what  you  will — 
that  this  is  not  a  short  story. 

For  one  thing  a  short  story  must  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end.  It  has  a  middle  too, 
of  course  ;  but  that  does  not  matter  nearly  so 
much.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  very  important 
point.  Of  all  the  things  that  matter  in  a  short 
story,  the  beginning  is  the  most  vital.  It  must  be 
original  and  it  must  be  gripping  ;  it  must  arrest 
the  attention  and  strike  a  note  of  expectancy 
and  suspense ;  it  must  rouse  the  reader's 
interest  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  will  at  once  be 
lured  into  reading  the  rest  of  the  story  in  order 
to  find  out  what  really  does  happen  ;  it  must — 
But  I  am  getting  excited.  To  tell  the  truth, 
first  sentences  always  do  excite  me. 

Very  well,  then.  Let  us  start  our  story  with 
such  a  trenchant  remark  as  this  : 

Sir  James  McGrigsby  raised  the  pistol  with 
a  quivering  hand,  and  pointed  it  full  in  his 
daughter's  face. 

You  see  the  idea.  What  was  Sir  James 
playing  about  with  a  pistol  at  all  for  ?     Why 
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on  earth  did  he  point  it  at  his  dauglitcr's  face  ? 
What  was  his  daughter's  face  hke  ?  Had  she 
a  tip-tilted  nose  ?  I  mean,  such  an  opening 
as  that  leaves  the  reader  simply  bursting  with 
questions.     Good. 

"  Stop,  father  !  "  screamed  the  girl.  "  Stop, 
before  you  do  cmything  you  may  be  sorry 
for." 

Sir  James's  face,  dusky  red  with  suppressed 
emotion,  took  on  a  more  purple  tinge.  He 
strove  to  speak,  but  the  strangled  sounds  that 
issued  from  his  lips  bore  no  resemblance  to 
words. 

Then,  suddenly,  his  finger  tightened  con- 
vulsively on  the  trigger.  There  was  a  sob  and 
a  scream,  and  the  weapon  discharged  its  con- 
tents straight  into  the  face  of  the  shrieking 
girl. 

Action,  you  understand,  keeping  the  reader 
in  a  fever-heat  of  excitement.  Of  course  he 
knows  that  everything  will  come  right  in  the 
end,  for  he  has  read  magazines  before  ;  but 
for  the  hfe  of  him  he  can't  see  how  the  author 
is  going  to  wriggle  out  of  it  this  time. 

So  now  for  the  denouement  (this  only  means 
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the  end  really,  but  we  technical  people  always 
call  it  the  denouement).  This,  I  must  tell  you, 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  beginning.  It 
should  be  very  short,  logical  and  totally  unex- 
pected. 

Here  is  the  denouement  for  our  model  story : 

"  Got  you  that  time  !  "  exploded  the  baronet, 
almost  speechless  with  laughter,  his  finger  still 
clasping  the  trigger  of  the  water-pistol.  ' '  That'll 
teach  you  to  drench  me  when  I'm  asleep." 

"  But  1  told  you  you'd  be  sorry,  father,  and 
so  you  will,"  laughed  the  girl,  wiping  the  water 
from  her  face.  "  You've  simply  ruined  this 
frock,  and  you'll  jolly  well  have  to  buy  me 
another  !  " 

And  that,  I  think,  is  the  perfect  short  story. 

Is  it,  though  ?  No-o ;  perhaps  not.  On 
reading  it  through  again,  I  must  admit  that 
something  does  appear  to  be  lacking. 

Ha  !     I  have  it.     A  plot  ! 

Yes,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a 
plot  to  our  model  story.     Let  us  try  again. 

Sir  James  McGrigsby  blotted  the  letter  he 
had  just  completed,  slipped  it  into  an  envelope 
and  rang  for  the  butler. 
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"  Take  this  to  my  daughter  at  once,  Wil- 
loughby." 

The  butler  padded  softly  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  baronet  waited  until  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  had  died  away.  Then,  with  trem- 
bling hands,  he  raised  the  revolver  that  had 
been  concealed  in  his  pocket,  pointed  it  at  his 
temple  and  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a 
loud  report  ;    then  all  was  still. 

Yes,  that  is  certainly  better.  We  have  the 
added  interest  of  the  letter  too.  And  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  it  this  time — the  revolver 
is  a  real  one. 

So  now  with  a  clear  conscience  we  can  proceed 
to  the  middle  part  of  our  story.  This  is  called 
"  developing  the  plot,"  and  just  shows  you 
how  important  it  is  to  have  a  plot  to  develop. 
Without  a  plot,  your  story  will  have  nothing 
but  a  beginning  and  an  end.  This  makes  a 
very  poor  sort  of  story,  as  a  moment's  reflection 
will  have  shown. 

"  From  your  father,  miss."  The  butler  stood 
motionless  while  the  girl  scanned  the  letter. 

"  Thank  you,  Willoughby.  There  is  no 
answer." 
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Lavender  McGrigsby's  youthful  but  aristo- 
cratic features  had  not  changed  as  she  read 
the  note.  Not  a  blench  had  been  visible. 
Only  the  tip  of  her  tip-tilted  little  nose  had 
quivered  ever  so  slightly.  Yet  the  letter  was 
one  which  might  have  been  expected  to  upset 
almost  any  girl. 

"  My    dear    Lavender  "    (so    it    ran) — "  I 

have  another  large  carbuncle  coming  on  my 

forehead.     This  is  the  fourteenth  in  succession, 

and  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.     By  the  time  you 

get  this  I  shall  have  shot  myself.     Give  my  love 

to  your  aunts. 

"  Your  loving 

"  Father." 

The  girl  clutched  blindly  at  the  air.  It 
failed  to  support  her,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Philip  !  "  she  muttered.  "  What  will  this 
mean  to — him  ?  " 

Well,  the  plot  develops  rapidly  after  that. 
Philip  and  Lavender,  the  reader  learns,  are 
secretly  in  love  ;  but  under  the  terms  of  her 
grandfather's  will  Lavender  cannot  marry  with- 
out her  father's  consent.  If  her  father  is  dead, 
how  is  she  to  obtain  it  ?     Why  has  Philip  not 
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spoken  already  ?  Because  he  is  only  a  poor 
market-gardener's  labourer  ;  and  Sir  James  is 
known  to  be  absolutely  stuffed  with  all  sorts 
of  obsolete  ideas  about  class  distinctions  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  Lavender  at  once  informs 
Philip  of  the  catastrophe,  and  various  com- 
plications ensue. 

Finally  Philip  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
a  market-gardener's  labourer  at  all,  but  that  his 
name  is  Lord  Bushey  and  he  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Watford  ;  having  fallen  in  love 
with  a  picture  of  Lavender  in  the  Prattler,  he 
had  adopted  this  humble  disguise  in  order  to 
win  her  love  for  himself  alone.  So  far  so  good  ; 
but  the  original  difficulty  still  remains.  Be- 
sides, Lavender  is  a  remarkably  dutiful  grand- 
daughter, and  nothing  will  induce  her  to  act 
against  her  grandfather's  wishes  by  marrying 
without  her  father's  consent.     What  to  do  ? 

So  now  once  more  for  our  denouement : 

Lavender  clasped  her  slender  hands.  "  I 
can't  do  it,  Philip,"  she  moaned.  "  I  can't  ! 
I  feel  somehow  that  Grandfather  is  watching 
me,  and  I  cannot  destroy  his  faith  in  me.  I 
can't  marry  you  without  father's  consent,  future 
Duke   though   you   be."     Her   face   was   very 
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pale,  and  there  was  a  world  of  sorrow  in  her 
eyes  ;    but  her  voice  was  low  and  firm. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  "  asked  a  peevish  voice 
behind  them. 

They  spun  round.  Sir  James  McGrigsby  him- 
self was  standing  in  the  open  doorway. 

"  Who  can't  you  marry  without  my  consent, 
and  who's  a  future  Duke  ?  "  he  continued 
irritably.  "  Of  course  you  can  marry  a  future 
Duke.     I  give  my  consent  at  once." 

"  But,  father !  "  Lavender  gasped  (her  cheeks 
were  flushed  now,  and  there  was  a  world  of  joy 
in  her  eyes).  "  I  thought  you  had  shot  your- 
self." 

"  I  did  try,"  returned  Sir  James  petulantly. 
"  But  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time  what  a 
bad  shot  I  am,  Lavender.  I  missed  myself. 
Ring  the  bell  at  once,  please,  and  tell  Willoughby 
to  bring  me  a  hot  fomentation  for  this  infernal 
carbuncle." 

Lavender  turned  to  Philip.  "  My  own  !  " 
she  breathed. 

And  that,  I  venture  to  assert,  is  the  perfect 
short  story — undraped. 

Clothe  its  bare  bones  with  a  few  more  com- 
plications,   decorate   it   with    another   case   of 
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mistaken  identity  or  two,  embellish  it  with  a 
few  more  incidents  as  far  removed  from  any- 
thing resembling  real  life  as  possible  and  gener- 
ally comb  its  hair,  powder  its  nose  and  manicure 
it,  and  you  will  find  yourself  with  a  story  that 
any  magazine  editor  will  be  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  you  good  money  for. 

Thank    you,    ladies    and    gentlemen.     That 
will  do  for  to-day. 


LESSON   II 

THE   SIMPLE   LITTLE   LOVE   STORY 

IN  this  lesson  I  propose  to  discuss  that 
shortest  cut  to  the  editor's  heart  and 
treasure  sacks,  the  simple  little  love  story. 

If  you  are  the  fortunate  sort  of  person  who 
can  exude  this  type  of  fiction,  you  may  begin 
at  once  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  safest  way 
of  evading  the  payment  of  super-tax  ;  you  are 
as  good  as  made.  Many  a  sturdy  little  fortune 
has  been  raised  and  brought  to  maturity  upon 
the  cardiac  affections  of  one  girl,  masquerading 
through  the  magazines  under  a  variety  of 
names.     Why  not  yours  ? 

And  here  I  should  like  to  clear  up  a  grave 
injustice.  The  popular  idea  of  an  editor  is  a 
sort  of  literary  ogre,  gnashing  with  his  fangs 
the  manuscripts  of  hapless  tyros  and  taking  a 
fiendish  delight  in  trampling  upon  the  efforts 
of  all  those  whose  names  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  the  public  at  large  to  restrain  his 
savage  instincts. 

25 
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This  is  not  the  case. 

A  truer  picture  would  be  that  of  a  sad-eyed 
and  disillusioned  gentleman,  wading  wearily 
through  piles  of  unspeakable  drivel  in  the  almost 
hopeless  task  of  finding  something  capable  of 
titillating  the  jaded  palates  of  his  readers,  and 
seizing  eagerly  upon  anything  that  shows  any 
signs  at  all,  however  minute,  of  something  re- 
sembling promise.     It  is  all  very  mournful. 

Does  such  a  picture  strike  a  chord  of  pity  and 
sympathy  in  your  heart  ?  Then  work  steadily 
through  this  course  of  lessons  and  bring  a  little 
brightness  and  hope  into  the  drab  life  of  the 
unfortunate  editor. 

Briskly,  then. 

The  simple  little  love  story  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  tense  love  story,  the  analytical 
love  story,  the  married  love  stor\%  and  all  the 
other  love  stories  which  depend  for  their  interest 
upon  other  things  than  love  pure  and  simple. 
Character  and  such  abstruse  matters  as  that 
have  no  place  in  the  type  of  story  we  are  now 
considering. 

In  order  to  become  a  successful  exponent  of 
the  simple  little  love  story,  certain  fundamental 
principles  must  first  be  absorbed.  They  are  as 
follows  : 
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1.  A  man  or  a  girl,  seeing  a  certain  member 
of  the  opposite  sex  for  the  first  time,  always 
decides  within  five  seconds  that  this  is  the  only- 
girl  (or  man)  in  the  world  for  him  (or  her). 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  love  "  is 
"  to  contemplate  urgent  matrimony  with." 

3.  A  proposal  of  marriage  may  be  made,  and 
seriously  received,  within  an  hour  of  a  first 
meeting.  In  any  case  it  should  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  a  week. 

4.  For  two  people  to  fall  in  love,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  :  (a)  they  are  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  (nobody  in  short  stories 
ever  falls  in  love  with  a  person  whom  he  has 
known  for  any  length  of  time)  ;  {b)  their 
meeting  takes  place  under  unexpected  or  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  ;  (c)  the  girl  is  extra- 
ordinarily pretty  (of  course  no  man  ever  dreams 
of  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  who  is  not  extra- 
ordinarily pretty)  ;  (i^)  there  are  reasons,  appar- 
ently quite  insurmountable,  to  prevent  them 
from  ever  getting  married  (naturally  no  one 
ever  wants  to  marry  a  person  with  whom  it  is 
possible  to  walk  straight  into  church  without 
any  preHminary  fuss,  bother  and  upheaval ;  it 
simply  is  not  done). 

5.  Added  to  the  above,  the  odds  are  seven 
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to  two  that  the  person  with  whom  you  fall  in 
love  is  pretending  to  be  somebody  else.  If  by 
any  chance  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  up  to  you 
to  play  the  game  by  assuming  immediately,  and 
for  no  cause  whatever,  that  she  (or  he)  is 
somebody  else.  If  you  can't  do  this,  pretend 
to  be  somebody  else  yourself. 

6.  It's  mistaken  identity  that  makes  the 
magazine  world  go  round. 

7.  Marriage  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life. 
Having  thoroughly  mastered  these  rules  of 

life  and  conduct,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
next  important  point — the  language  you  are 
to  employ  in  telling  your  story. 

This  must  be  ornate.  It  must  also  be  strik- 
ingly original.  To  effect  this  is  quite  easy. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  invent  your  own  words. 
Failing  that,  you  may  take  perfectly  sound  old 
ones  and  put  them  to  hideous  new  uses.  I 
need  only  cite  "  to  ghmpse  "  and  "  to  feature  " 
in  order  to  bring  home  to  you  what  I  mean  ; 
"  gUmpse  "  and  "  feature  "  were  perfectly  re- 
spectable words  once. 

Now  we  can  get  on  to  the  recipe  for  our 
simple  love  story. 

Take  : 

One  beautiful  maiden,  with  large  eyes,  corn- 
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coloured  hair  (ripe,  of  course),  a  tip-tilted  nose 
(whatever  that  is),  and  a  scarlet  mouth  (scarlet, 
remember ;  not  green  or  blue  or  anything  like 
that). 

One  incredibly  good-looking  (or  fascinatingly 
ugly)  young  man,  with  a  well-knit  frame, 
crinkly  hair  (essential)  and  other  attributes  to 
match. 

One  situation. 

Stir  well,  add  seasoning  to  suit  the  particular 
magazine  you  have  in  mind,  and  serve  briskly. 

In  other  words,  you  need  not  bother  over 
your  hero  and  heroine  ;  they  are  always  the 
same,  and  the  same  as  any  other  magazine 
hero  and  heroine.  The  only  thing  that  differs 
between  simple  little  love  stories  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

Having  decided  then  upon  this,  push  your 
tip-tilted  heroine  and  your  crinkly  hero  into 
it,  let  them  flounder  there  for  a  bit,  complicate 
with  a  case  or  two  of  mistaken  identity,  and 
then  pull  them  out.  And  there  is  your  simple 
little  love  story. 

The  result  will,  or  should,  come  out  some- 
thing like  this  : 

The  girl  in  the  scarlet  bathing  suit,  with  her 
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big  blue  eyes,  her  hair  of  the  colour  of  ripe 
com,  her  tip-tilted  little  nose,  and  her  lips 
whose  vivid  hue  almost  eclipsed  that  of  the 
bathing  suit  itself,  was  surely  the  most  perfect 
picture  ever  seen  of  demure  young  English 
girlhood.  Reginald  Carstairs,  passing  and  re- 
passing the  part  of  the  beach  upon  which  she 
was  sitting,  had  known  instinctively  the  very 
first  time  his  eyes  had  rested  upon  her  that 
this  was  the  only  possible  girl  in  the  world  for 
him. 

Gloomily  he  watched  her  as  she  threw  handful 
after  handful  of  sand,  in  her  demure  young 
EngUsh  girlish  way,  into  the  grinning  face  of 
the  big  black  retriever  who,  barking  merrily  at 
his  mistress,  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the 
honour  that  was  being  done  him.  Reginald 
Carstairs  wished  desperately  that  she  would 
throw  some  sand  at  him,  if  only  a  single  hand- 
ful. 

As  he  passed  her  for  the  forty-second  time 
his  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap.  For  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes,  wandering  approv- 
ingly over  his  athletic,  well-knit  frame,  had 
lingered  for  a  moment  on  his  crinkly  hair  with 
something  of  a  smile  in  their  blue  depths.  The 
next  minute  the  wind  blew  his  hat  off. 


Demure  Young  English  Girlhood. 
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Pupil  :    Was  he  wearing  a  hat,  then  ? 

Professor  :  Of  course  he  was  !  How  else 
could  it  have ? 

Pupil  :  But  you  said  that  the  girl's  eyes 
lingered  on 

Professor  {testily)  :  Well,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  This  is  only  a  simple  little  love 
story. 

Pupil:    Oh! 

With  long,  frolicsome  bounds  the  frolicsome 
retriever  bounded  to  retrieve — I  mean,  the  dog 
ran  after  it  and,  bringing  it  back  in  his  mouth, 
dropped  it  at  the  girl's  feet. 

The  smile  in  her  eyes  broke  into  candid  blue 
ripples.     "  Is  this  yours  ?  "  she  demurelied. 

Pupil  :    Demurelied  ? 

Professor   (tersely)  :    Magazincse  for  "  said 
demurely." 
Pupil:    Oh! 

His  hair  crinkled  towards  her  fondly.  "  Yes," 
he  eagerlied. 

Pupil  :    EagerHed  ? 

Professor   {angrily)  :    "  Replied,   advancing 
eagerly  to  her." 
Pupil:    Oh! 
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"  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  kindness  ?  " 

Her  brows  complexed. 

"  I  am  the  Duchess  of  Kensal  Green,"  she 
simpHed. 

He  stiffed.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought 
— But  I  am  only  a  poor  clerk.  Good  morning, 
your  Grace." 

Her  eyes  glimpsed  a  half  smile  at  him  from 
blue  depths.  "  You  are  in  a  great  hurry, 
aren't  you  ?  "  she  softlied. 

Pupil  :  Here !  Wait  a  minute !  I  know 
the  end  of  this  story  !  She  thinks  he  thinks 
she's  a  Duchess,  and  he  thinks  she  thinks  he's 
a  clerk,  and  she  thinks —  Oh,  I  mean  he's 
really  a  lord  and  she's  really  a  shop  girl,  and 
it  all  comes  out  in  the  last  paragraph,  when  he 
folds  her  in  his 

Professor  {passionately)  :  Of  course  it  does  ! 
Are  you  trying  to  teach  me  my  own  story  ? 
All  simple  little  love  stories  come  out  like  that. 

Pupil:    Oh! 

{Another  big  heart-throb  next  week.) 


LESSON   III 

THE   DETECTIVE   STORY 

THERE  are  two  very  important  points 
to  be  considered  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  detective  story.  Of  these  one 
is  the  detective  and  the  other  is  the  story. 
The  criminal  does  not  matter  in  the  least ;  he 
rarely  appears  before  the  last  paragraph  or 
two. 

Now  the  first  characteristic  of  a  really  great 
detective  is,  of  course,  that  his  appearance 
should  be  like  that  of  nobody  else  on  earth  ;  no 
ordinary-looking  man  could  ever  have  a  hope 
of  becoming  a  great  detective.  He  is  also 
addicted  to  a  number  of  curious  habits  and 
mannerisms,  especially  in  his  way  of  express- 
ing emotion.  No  great  detective  expresses  his 
emotion  in  a  normal  way.  He  just  can't  do  it. 
A  few  years  ago  the  fashion  in  detectives 
was  the  hawk-eyed,  razor-faced  sleuth,  all 
brains  and  no  body,  who  simply  couldn't  help 
being  a  detective  even  in  his  sleep,  he  looked 
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so  much  like  one.     Now  all  this  is  changed. 

If  you  wish  your  story  to  be  printed  to-day, 
your  detective  must  look  like  anything  in  the 
world  rather  than  a  detective.  He  should  be 
very  fat  and  ponderous,  with  a  vacant  look  and 
dull,  cod-fish  eyes  ;  his  manner  is  stolid  and 
mildly  genial.  Of  course  everyone  laughs  at 
him  like  anything  for  thinking  himself  a  detec- 
tive at  all,  and  this  gives  the  reader,  who  knows 
perfectly  well  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
end,  a  very  pleasant  sensation  ;  it  makes  him 
feel  superior.     Readers  love  feeling  superior. 

As  for  the  story  in  which  the  detective  is 
to  disport  himself,  this  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
First  of  all  think  of  a  murder  (a  sound  jewel 
robbery,  with  plenty  of  titled  names  in  it,  will 
do  at  a  pinch  ;  but  there's  nothing  like  a  good, 
juicy  murder)  ;  then  formulate  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  committed  ;  surround  the  victim 
with  several  persons  all  of  whom  had  an  excel- 
lent motive  for  murdering  him,  but  none  of 
whom  could  possibly  have  done  so  ;  and-  go 
ahead. 

Your  opening  paragraphs  must,  as  usual, 
be  a  model  both  of  zip  and  of  pep.  Let  us 
suppose  they  go  something  like  this : 
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The  hunted  look  that  for  the  last  few  days 
had  been  sitting  so  incongruously  upon  the 
rugged  features  of  Mr.  Algernon  Dinwiddie,  the 
millionaire  Bradford  mill-owner,  was  even  more 
pronounced  than  usual  as  he  locked  himself 
into  his  empty  library,  fastened  the  shutters 
carefully,  stuffed  his  handkerchief  into  the 
keyhole  and  double-locked  the  ventilator. 

"  Safe  here,  thank  God,"  he  muttered  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

The  next  moment  he  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  loud  report. 

After  that  you  can  rest  on  your  oars  for  a 
little  and  go  on  to  a  quiet  description  of  Mr. 
Dinwiddle's  household,  each  of  whom  will  be 
shown  to  have  every  reason  for  wishing  the 
poor  man  in  his  grave.  Then  you  bring  on  the 
local  inspector  of  police  and,  in  due  course, 
the  man  from  Scotland  Yard. 

As  is  well  known,  this  latter  must  be  every 
sort  of  imbecile  there  is  concentrated  in  one 
person.  It  is  his  practice,  when  investigating 
a  case,  to  make  each  conceivable  blunder  that 
it  is  humanly  possible  for  him  to  perpetrate. 
He  is  also  extremely  touchy,  very  conceited 
and    utterly    contemptuous    of    the    efforts    of 
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everybody  else  but  himself.  If  he  were  not 
all  these  things,  your  own  detective  would  not 
be  able  to  score  off  him  nearly  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  end,  which  would  distress  the  reader 
very  much.     Never  distress  the  reader. 

We  now  come  to  the  entry  upon  the  scene 
of  our  own  detective.  He  must  be  introduced 
casually  (it  happens  conveniently  that  he  is 
fishing,  or  haymaking,  or  birds'-nesting  in  the 
neighbourhood),  being  prevailed  upon,  though 
always  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  case  by  a  friend  of  the  murdered 
man's  with  whom  he  has  some  slight  acquain- 
tance. You  are  thus  enabled  to  make  use  of 
this  friend  as  the  indispensable  idiot  whom 
every  detective  worth  his  salt  must  have  about 
the  place  in  order  to  refuse  to  state  his  theories 
to  him. 

Two  other  points.  Your  detective  is  nearly 
always  an  amateur  and  he  invariably  has  two 
surnames  in  place  of  the  usual  one  and  a 
Christian. 

Dugdale  Crane  entered  the  library  with  his 
usual  ponderous  gait.  It  might  have  been  the 
vestibule  of  a  cinema  theatre  for  all  the  emotion 
he  displayed. 
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"  So  this  is  the  scene  of  the  crime  ?  "  he 
rumbled  genially,  rubbing  his  great  podgy 
hands  together. 

"It  is  !  "  snapped  Inspector  Piffkin. 

"  Ah  !     And  that  is  the  body  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  " 

Dugdale  Crane  turned  his  small  fishlike  eyes 
upon  the  crumpled  figure  and  contemplated  it 
stodgily  for  some  moments. 

"  You  have  searched  it,  I  suppose,  Inspec- 
tor ?  " 

"  I  never  search  bodies  !  "  rapped  out  the 
other  contemptuously. 

Dugdale  Crane  appeared  to  be  digesting  this. 
"  No  ?  "  he  rumbled  at  length.  "  Well,  we 
aU  have  our  different  methods." 

He  knelt  ponderously  on  one  knee  and  began 
to  explore  the  pockets  of  the  murdered  man. 
From  the  breast  pocket  he  drew  a  sheet  of 
notepaper  which  had  evidently  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  writing.  This  was  plain  enough, 
even  to  Inspector  Piffkin,  for  there  were  words 
written  upon  it.  Dugdale  Crane  read  it  through 
carefully  and  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear  wagged 
sHghtly,  the  only  sign  of  emotion  he  had  yet 
shown. 

He  held  the  paper  out  towards  the  other. 


I  never  search  bodies  I '  " 
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"  You  might  like  to  glance  through  this,  Inspec- 
tor," he  wheezed  cheerfully.  "  It  would  prob- 
ably assist  you  in  your  investigations." 

"  I  never  accept  help  from  amateurs,"  howled 
the  Inspector  bitingly. 

"  As  you  like."  Dugdale  Crane  folded  the 
paper  and  placed  it  in  his  notebook.  His  dull 
eyes  focused  themselves  vacantly  upon  noth- 
ing. "  This  man  has  been  poisoned,"  he  said 
at  length  in  his  genial  tones. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  screamed  the  other.  "  His 
throat  has  been  cut." 

"  But  in  that  case  one  would  surely  expect 
to  find  some  marks,  wouldn't  one  ?  "  murmured 
Crane  almost  apologetically. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !  "  bellowed  Inspector 
Piffkin,  who  seemed  in  some  subtle  way  to 
resent  the  other's  presence.  "  It  was  done 
with  a  Nevercutte  Razor,  guaranteed  never  to 
cut  the  skin.  I  found  the  razor  in  the  bath- 
room.    The  thing  is  obvious." 

And  so  on,  until  the  maddened  Inspector 
brings  off  a  spectacular  arrest. 

Now,  no  short  story  Inspector  has  ever  been 
known  to  arrest  the  right  man.  The  reader 
therefore   at  once  knows  that,  whoever  may 
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have  committed  the  crime,  at  any  rate  the 
person  arrested  did  not  do  so.  This  narrows 
the  field  by  one. 

But  by  this  time  Dugdale  Crane  is  beginning 
to  perform  a  number  of  mysterious  actions 
which  show  the  hardened  reader  that  he  is 
very  hot  indeed  upon  a  trail  of  his  own.  Yet 
still,  to  every  eye  but  his,  the  case  remains  as 
insoluble  as  ever.  How  is  this  done  ?  Attend 
carefully,  for  I  am  about  to  reveal  the  guilty 
secret  of  the  art  of  writing  detective  stories. 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  case  Dugdale 
Crane  discovered  a  tremendous  clue,  about 
which  the  reader  was  never  told  a  single  word. 

You  see  ?  Remarkably  simple  really,  isn't 
it? 

In  this  case  it  was  the  sheet  of  paper  he  found 
in  Mr.  Dinwiddle's  coat. 

After  Dugdale  Crane  has  had  the  seafaring 
man  in  Wapping  safely  arrested  and  listened 
genially  to  his  confession,  the  idiot  friend  takes 
him  aside  and  asks  him  to  explain  how  on  earth 
to  goodness  it  was  done.  Whereupon  Crane 
at  once  proceeds  to  prove  himself  almost  as 
great  an  idiot  as  his  friend  by  giving  the  whole 
show  away  and  displaying  himself  for  the  old 
fraud  he  really  is. 
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"  There  were  points  about  this  interesting 
case  which  puzzled  me  a  good  deal  at  first," 
said  Crane  heavily  ;  "  but  quite  early  on  I 
had  the  luck  to  come  across  a  valuable  clue 
which  our  friend  Piffkin  had  unaccountably 
overlooked.  It  was  the  letter  I  found  in  the 
murdered  man's  pocket.     I  will  read  it  to  you. 

"  '  147,  Green  Street, 

"  '  Wapping. 
"  '  Dear  Dinwiddie, — You  have  ruined  my 
life  and  I  am  going  to  kill  you.     I  am  sending 
you  a  box  of  chocolates  with  this  as  a  little 
present. 

"  '  Yours  sincerely, 

"  '  Alfred  Brown.' 

"  You  can  see  at  once  that  this  threw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  case,"  Dugdale  Crane's 
voice  droned  on.  "I  found  the  remains  of  the 
chocolates  in  Dinwiddie's  desk  and  had  them 
analysed.  Each  chocolate  contained  an  ounce 
of  prussic  acid. 

"  It  was  therefore  fairly  obvious  to  me  that 
whoever  had  sent  them  could  have  intended 
Dinwiddie  no  good.  This  conclusion,  combined 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  letter,  led 
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me     to     think     that     possibly     this    Alfred 
Brown  .  .  ." 

Oh,  well ;  you  sit  down  and  write  a  detective 
story  now.  _ 


LESSON   IV 

THE   MYSTERY   STORY 

WE  are  now  to  consider  that  curious 
phenomenon,  the  mystery  story. 
This  is,  in  its  essentials,  very 
much  Hke  the  detective  story  ;  only  more  so. 
That  is  to  say,  whereas  your  detective  was  just 
violently  eccentric,  your  private  investigator 
(mystery  stories  have  no  time  for  such  an 
ordinary  object  as  a  mere  detective)  must  be 
illustrated  to  be  believed ;  his  habits  and 
mannerisms,  and  above  all  his  method  of 
showing  emotion,  fall  decidedly  outside  the 
usual  range  of  human  experience. 

This  is  called  "  evolving  a  very  striking 
character." 

The  criminal,  in  general  conformance  with 
this  larger  canvas,  must  not  be  just  an  ordinary 
criminal ;  he  is  now  a  "  master  mind,"  and  his 
"  nefarious  ramifications  "  are  usually  of  "  inter- 
national scope."  Not  infrequently  he  is  of 
Chinese   extraction.     What   the   Chinese   have 
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done  to  deserve  this  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
fact  remains.  Also  his  identity  is  seldom 
completely  established  by  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  he  is  never  brought  to  justice.  This  leaves 
useful  scope  for  your  sequel.  The  end  to  which 
his  mysterious  activities  are  directed  is  not 
always  known,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  it 
anything  less  than  world  dominion. 

To  be  a  successful  perpetrator  of  mystery 
stories,  do  not  be  afraid  of  employing  coinci- 
dence ;  use  it  all  the  time,  and  use  it  broad- 
mindedly.  And  do  not  let  the  probabilities  of 
life  tend  to  cramp  your  style.     Think  big  ! 

Unlike  the  detective  story,  the  mystery  story 
should  carry  a  love  interest.  But  the  feminine 
part  of  it  must  be  no  ordinary  girl.  There  is 
mystery  surrounding  her,  and  she  is  probably  in 
horrible  danger  of  some  sort.  Also  she  must  have 
slanting  green  eyes  and  behave  inscrutably. 

On  the  whole  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
sketch  out  for  you  a  sample  mystery  story. 
Here  is  a  typical  one. 

THE  FROZEN  FANG 

By  Edgar  Rohmer  and  Sax  Wallace 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  meeting  with 
Graves  Gatherby. 
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I  was  calling  one  summer  afternoon  upon 
an  old  friend  of  mine  in  the  country,  Mrs. 
Eccles  ;  and  as  the  weather  was  hot,  the  tea- 
table  had  been  set  upon  the  shady  lawn. 
Scarcely  had  we  begun  the  meal  when  I  saw  the 
most  extraordinary  figure  emerging  from  the 
house.  It  was  that  of  a  tall  man,  perhaps 
fifty  years  old,  dressed  in  a  top-hat,  an 
ancient  frock-coat,  a  yellow  woollen  waist- 
coat, white  duck  trousers,  brown  boots  and 
mauve  spats  ;  from  his  shoulders,  in  spite  of 
the  warmth  of  the  day,  hung  a  voluminous 
ulster. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gatherby,"  said  my  hostess,  "  how 
good  of  you  to  call.  Do  come  and  have  some 
tea." 

I  gazed  at  the  tall  figure  with  veneration. 
So  this  was  Graves  Gatherby,  the  famous 
amateur  investigator,  with  whose  name  whole 
continents  were  ringing. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied  in  shrill  tones 
which  reminded  me  irresistibly  of  a  piece  of 
pointed  slate  drawn  sharply  across  a  flat  surface 
of  the  same  material.  "  Thank  you.  That  is 
why  I  have  come.  May  I  introduce  Miss  Hat- 
hor  Brown  ?  She  has  come  down  from  London 
to  consult  me  ;    and  as  I  had  no  tea  in  my 


"  '  May  I  introduce  Miss  Hit-hor  Brown  ?  '  " 
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house  I  suggested  that  she  should  accompany 
me  here." 

He  moved  aside,  and  from  behind  his  ulster 
there  now  appeared  the  figure  of  the  most 
amazingly  beautiful  girl  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see.  Tall  and  slim,  with  great 
masses  of  steel-blue  hair,  there  seemed  the 
mystery  of  all  the  ages  in  her  great  brooding 
pea-green  eyes.  In  striking  contrast  to  her 
companion,  she  was  garbed  in  all  the  witchery 
of  the  latest  Paris  fashions. 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  agreed  our  hostess  cor- 
dially. 

Mutual  introductions  followed,  and  I  found 
myself  shaking  hands  with  the  beautiful  Miss 
Brown.  As  my  fingers  touched  hers,  there  shot 
from  my  finger-tips  to  my  shoulder  a  sudden 
and  exquisitely  painful  spasm.  I  dropped  her 
hand  abruptly.  Could  it  be  that  Miss  Brown 
had  deliberately  stung  me  ?  There  was  some 
mystery  about  this  girl. 

I  transferred  my  gaze  to  the  great  investi- 
gator, and  was  just  in  time  to  see  him  remove 
his  top-hat  and  sprinkle  the  contents  of  a  small 
tin  over  his  voluminous  bald  head. 

"  Pepper  !  "  he  shrilled,  catching  my  ardent 
eye.     "  Most  refreshing  in  this  hot  weather." 
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Mrs.  Eccles  was  busy  dispensing  tea. 

"  And  what  was  it  you  wanted  to  consult 
Mr.  Gatherby  about,  Miss  Brown  ?  "  she  asked 
artlessly.  "  I  am  so  terribly  interested  in 
everything  like  that." 

"  A  very  curious  telegram  I  received  this 
morning,"  replied  the  girl  in  her  even  tones. 

"  May  I  see  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Eccles  eagerly. 

**  I  have  no  objection  at  all."  Miss  Brown 
produced  a  folded  piece  of  paper  from  her 
dainty  vanity  bag  and  handed  it  across  the 
table. 

"  '  Dropping  Flying  Man  four- thirty.  Frozen 
Fang,'  "  read  Mrs.  Eccles  slowly.  "  But  what 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  came  down  to  ask  Mr. 
Gatherby,"  retorted  Miss  Brown  calmly. 

Mrs.  Eccles  turned  to  the  investigator.  "  And 
what  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Gatherby  ?  " 

Graves  Gatherby  paused  in  the  act  of  pouring 
his  tea  into  his  top-hat. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  curious  telegram  indeed," 
he  said  slowly,  weighing  each  word. 

Mrs.  Eccles  clapped  her  hands  delightedly. 
It  was  exactly  what  she  had  been  thinking, 
but  she  had  hardly  expected  that  the  great  man 
would  agree  with  her. 
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"  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  very 
deep  significance  ?  "  I  asked  anxiously. 

He  looked  at  me  gloomily,  and  I  noted  with 
a  sudden  thrill  of  hero-worship  that  one  of  his 
eyes  was  bright  vermilion  and  the  other  a  pale 
lemon  yellow.  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  man. 

"  I  am,"  he  squeaked  gravely, 

"  Leading  to  possible  international  complica- 
tions and  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  sinister 
plot  against  the  security  of  civilisation  itself  ?  " 
I  continued  breathlessly. 

He  put  the  brim  of  his  hat  to  his  hps  and 
sipped  his  tea  meditatively.  Then  slowly  his 
great  bushy  eyebrows  rose  on  end,  waved  for 
a  moment  in  the  breeze  and  locked  hairs  across 
the  bridge  of  his  hooked  nose.  How  well  was 
I  to  know  that  danger  signal  in  future — the 
only  sign  of  emotion  which  this  impassive  being 
ever  permitted  himself  ! 

With  a  superb  gesture  he  removed  his  boots 
and  flung  them  into  the  shrubbery. 

"  All  that — and  more  !  "  he  muttered  reedily. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  very  deeply 
moved. 

Mrs.  Eccles  glanced  at  the  little  jewelled 
watch  on  her  wrist.     "  Oh  dear,  it  is  half-past 
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four  now  !  "  she  twittered.  "  Do  you  think 
that  anything  is  going  to  happen  ?  " 

"It  is  impossible  to  say,"  returned  Graves 
Gatherby  seriously.  "  It  either  may,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not." 

For  a  moment  I  was  breathless  ;  such  pene- 
tration seemed  scarcely  human.  Then  I  stole 
away  into  the  shrubbery,  sought  out  his  boots 
and  prostrated  myself  in  front  of  them.  It  was 
evident  that  the  tales  they  told  of  this  man's 
genius  were  no  mere  exaggerations. 

At  that  moment  there  came  the  whistling 
sound  of  a  heavy  body  hurtling  through  space. 
The  next  instant  there  was  a  thud,  and  some- 
thing crashed  down  upon  the  lawn  not  half  a 
dozen  yards  from  where  I  stood.  I  looked  at 
it  and  caught  my  breath.  So  soon  had  Graves 
Gatherby's  prophecy  been  fulfilled. 

With  a  bound  the  investigator  had  sprung 
from  his  chair  and  hurried  in  socked  feet  to  the 
spot. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Gatherby  ?  "  I 
asked,  shivering. 

"  It  means  trouble,"  said  Graves  Gatherby 
shortly. 

With  reverent  fingers  he  stripped  the  cloth 
from  beneath  the  tea-tray  and  spread  it  over 
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the  still  figure  in  flying  kit  that  lay  on  the  lawn. 
Then  he  turned  to  us,  and  I  saw  the  vermilion 
and  lemon  j-cllow  sparks  darting  from  his 
eyes  ;  his  eyebrows  plaited  themselves  briskly 
across  the  nape  of  his  nose. 

"  The  Frozen  Fang  is  at  work,"  he  squeaked 
sombrely. 


II 

We  were  in  London — Graves  Gatherby,  the 
inscrutable,  amazingly  beautiful  Miss  Hat-hor 
Brown  and  L  Following  the  terrible  occur- 
rences on  Mrs.  Eccles'  lawn,  it  had  been  obvious 
that  Graves  Gatherby  could  no  longer  afford  to 
remain  so  far  from  the  centre  of  things.  I 
had  offered  my  services  in  any  capacity  for 
what  they  were  worth,  and  they  had  been 
accepted  on  that  understanding  ;  indifferently 
by  Graves  Gatherby,  inscrutably  by  the  lovely 
Hat-hor,  as  I  already  termed  her  fondly  to 
myself. 

Tossing  restlessly  on  the  little  bed  that 
Graves  Gatherby  had  provided  for  me  at  his 
lodgings,  I  pondered  over  the  mystery  of  it  all. 
Who  was  Hat-hor  Brown,  and  why  had  she 
seemed  to  sting  me  at  our  first  meeting  ?     Could 
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it  be  some  subtle  warning  ?  I  groaned  into  the 
darkness. 

"  Silence  !  "  came  the  shrill  tones  of  Graves 
Gatherby  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "  I 
am  thinking." 

My  mind  switched  on  to  other  topics.  Who 
(or  what)  was  the  Frozen  Fang  ? 

It  was  already  the  conviction  of  Graves 
Gatherby  that  this  was  the  pseudonym  of  some 
diabolical  master-mind,  whose  fearful  activi- 
ties were  directed  to  no  less  an  end  than  actual 
world  dominion  !  Only  we  could  prevent  it. 
Useless  to  confide  our  fears  to  Scotland  Yard  ! 
Those  wooden-headed  materialists  would  only 
scoff  at  us. 

My  thoughts  reverted  again  to  Hat-hor. 
What  was  her  connection  with  this  sinister 
thing  ?  Why  should  the  Frozen  Fang  direct 
his  evil  telegrams  to  her  ?  She  might  even  be 
in  some  horrible  danger !  My  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat. 

At  last  I  passed  into  a  troubled  sleep,  broken 
by  fitful  dreams  in  which  my  sweetly  inscrutable 
Hat-hor  and  the  gaunt  figure  of  Graves  Gatherby 
mingled  confusedly  with  the  unknown  yet 
appalling  menace  of  the  terrible  Frozen  Fang 
himself. 
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Early  next  morning  we  hurried  round  to 
Hat-hor's  flat,  and  the  time  passed  quickly 
while  Graves  Gatherby  began  to  build  that 
theory  of  his  which  was  to  have  such  an  unex- 
pected sequel.  Hat-hor  asked  us  to  stay  to 
lunch,  and  we  accepted  gladly. 

As  we  were  lighting  our  cigarettes  after  the 
meal,  there  came  a  sudden  ring  at  the  front 
door.     Involuntarily  we  stiffened. 

"  Is  this — danger  ?  "  I  muttered,  voicing 
our  thoughts. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Graves 
Gatherby  with  calm  sanity.  "  In  any  case, 
you  open  the  door." 

I  rose,  not  without  some  trepidation,  which 
I  strove,  I  hope  successfully,  to  conceal.  There 
was  a  telegraph  boy  outside  the  front  door, 
proffering  me  a  buff  envelope. 

"  Brown  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  took  the  envelope.  "  Brown  !  "  Surely 
there  was  some  deep  significance  here.  Hat- 
hor's  name  was  Brown  ! 

Her  sHm  fingers  ripped  it  open.  "  Exploding 
Prime  Minister  two-thirty,"  she  read  out  slowly. 

"  The  signature  !  "  demanded  Graves  Gather- 
by,  his  eyebrows  already  unfurling.  "Is  it 
signed  Frozen  Fang  ?  " 
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"It  is !  "  gasped  Hat-hor  huskily,  and  I 
stood  aghast  at  the  penetration  of  the  man. 
Were  there  no  secrets  too  deep  for  him  to 
solve  ? 

Graves  Gatherby  was  gazing  at  his  watch 
with  anxious  eyes.  "  Heaven  send  we  are  not 
too  late  !  "  he  muttered  squeakily.  "  Quick  ! 
A  taxi !     We  have  not  a  second  to  lose  !  " 

I  rushed  into  the  street  and  whistled  up  a 
taxi.  Graves  Gatherby  hurled  himself  into 
it  and  dragged  me  inside. 

"  The  Albert  Hall !  "  he  cried.  "  Fourpence 
extra  if  you  do  it  in  five  minutes  !  " 

The  vehicle  shot  forward  and  I  darted  a 
questioning  look  at  my  companion.  "  The 
Albert  Hall  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  Yes  !  "  he  snapped.  "  The  Prime  Minister 
is  addressing  a  meeting  there  at  two  o'clock. 
It  is  now  twenty  minutes  past." 

I  sank  back  appalled,  the  full  significance 
of  the  dastardly  plot  suddenly  dawning  upon 
me. 

For  a  time  we  made  good  progress,  but  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  a  block  in  the  traffic  delayed 
us.  As  the  time  sped  on  my  companion  became 
more  and  more  agitated.  His  flowing  eye- 
brows   swept    the    air,    crossed    and   recrossed 
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themselves  over  his  nose  and  even  spread  out 
fanwise  over  his  lofty  forehead.  From  time 
to  time  he  enveloped  himself  in  a  thick  and 
pungent  cloud  of  pepper  from  the  little  tin  box 
which  he  always  kept  handy  in  a  special  pocket 
in  his  left  spat.  Never  had  I  seen  Graves 
Gatherby  so  moved. 

The  efforts  of  the  driver  seemed  to  worry 
him. 

"Is  it  possible  that  this  man  is  a  creature 
of  the  Frozen  Fang's,  sent  on  purpose  to  delay 
us  ?  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  should 
have  thought  of  that  contingency." 

At  last  we  drew  up  before  the  Albert  Hall ; 
and  even  to  my  untutored  eye  it  was  obvious 
that  something  was  afoot.  A  dense  crowd 
was  gathered  before  the  building,  some  laughing, 
some  crying,  and  some  just  gnashing  their 
teeth  in  silence. 

Graves  Gatherby  leaped  out  of  the  taxi  and 
darted  towards  the  nearest  policeman.  "  The 
Prime  Minister  !  "  he  cried  shrilly.  "  I  have  an 
urgent  message  for  the  Prime  Minister." 

"  You  'ave,  'ave  you  ?  "  returned  the  police- 
man sourly.  "  Well,  the  Prime  Minister  blew 
up  five  minutes  ago.  Exploded  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech  he  did  I  "     He  chuckled 


"  Nor  did  she  Resist." 
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ghoulishly.  "  Blew  hissclf  up  !  Clean  dis- 
appeared, he  did  !  " 

I  eyed  the  man  anxiously.  Was  it  possible 
that  even  the  police  force  could  have  been 
suborned  by  the  Frozen  Fang  ? 

"  I  feared  it,"  Graves  Gatherby  was  saying 
disappointedly.  "  But  we  must  not  dally. 
You  take  this  taxi  back  to  Miss  Brown's  fiat 
and  pay  the  driver.  Remain  there  till  I  return 
and  guard  her  as  you  would  your  life  !  There 
is  terrible  work  afoot.  I  have  other  things 
to  do." 

He  swung  on  his  heel  and  disappeared. 

Obediently  I  followed  out  his  instructions, 
and  recounted  to  Hat-hor  the  appalling  dis- 
aster which  we  had  been  unable  to  avert. 
She  listened  inscrutably,  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  for  one  moment  that  a  bright  tear  hovered 
upon  her  long  lashes.  At  any  rate  it  gave 
me  courage  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms.  Nor 
did  she  resist. 

Late  that  evening  Graves  Gatherby  returned, 
weary  and  travel-stained.  "  I  have  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  Frozen  Fang,"  he  announced 
in  his  shrill  tones.  "  He  will  trouble  us  no 
more." 

"  Explain  !  "  we  cried  eagerly. 
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"  It  was  a  simple  matter,"  said  the  great 
investigator  modestly.  "  Pursuing  a  theory 
of  my  own,  I  discovered  that  this  flat  was  occu- 
pied recently  by  a  bookmaker  named  Brown. 
In  the  usual  way,  he  had  a  private  telegraphic 
code  for  use  among  his  clients.  Thus  the 
word  *  drop  '  meant  '  ten  shillings  '  ;  and 
'  dropping  '  stood  for  '  ten  shillings  each  way.' 
Similarly  '  explode  '  meant  one  pound,  and " 

"  Then  the  first  telegram  meant  '  ten  shillings 
each  way  on  the  horse  Flying  Man  running  in 
the  four- thirty  race  !  '  "  I  cried. 

"  Precisely  !  "  shrilled  Graves  Gatherby  a 
shade  testily.  "  And  Frozen  Fang  was  the 
telegraphic  pseudonym  of  a  client  who  remained 
unaware  of  the  change  of  address.  That  is 
all." 

"  But — but  the  airman  ?  "  I  asked  in  per- 
plexity. "  And  the  explosion  of  the  Prime 
Minister  ?  " 

"  Pure  coincidence  !  I  have  ascertained  that 
an  aeroplane  left  Hendon  yesterday  with  a 
pilot  and  one  passenger,  and  returned  with  the 
pilot  only.  The  presumption  of  the  latter  is 
that  his  passenger  must  have  fallen  out  some- 
where, and  he  remembers  distinctly  missing 
him  on  landing. 
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"  As  for  the  Prime  Minister,  he  was  operated 
upon  six  months  ago  for  appendicitis  ;  and  my 
enquiries  have  sliown  that  the  surgeon  who 
performed  the  operation  had  that  morning 
received  a  time-bomb  from  a  well-known  anar- 
chist association  whom  he  happened  to  have 
offended.  He  remembers  slipping  the  bomb 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  the  intention 
of  taking  it  to  Scotland  Yard,  but  was  unable 
to  find  it  there  later  in  the  day.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  it  must  have  fallen  out  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  and  been  sewn  up  inside  the 
Prime  Minister.  That  it  should  have  happened 
to  explode  at  that  particular  moment  was 
pure  chance !  " 

"  Wonderful  !  "  I  murmured  raptly.  "  And 
in  the  meantime  Hat-hor  has  promised  to 
become  my  wife." 

"  I  congratulate  you  !  "  squeaked  the  great 
man  heartily.  "  You  should  be  admirably 
suited  to  each  other." 

A  doubt  occurred  to  me.  "  But  are  you 
sure,"  I  ventured,  "  that  the  explanation  of 
all  these  happenings  is  in  reality  so  uncannily 
simple  ?  " 

A  frown  furrowed  Graves  Gatherby's  lofty 
brow. 
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"  One  never  knows,"  he  shrilled  enigmatically. 
'  Perhaps  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  There 
nay  yet  be  a  sequel." 

(And  you  can  bet  there  will  be  !) 


LESSON  V 

THE   SOULFUL   STORY 

WE  are  now  to  consider  the  soulful 
story.  This  is  a  very  popular 
type,  and  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  conscientious  editor.  It  is  written  with 
a  pen  dipped  deep  into  the  human  soul ;  and  if 
you  can  contrive  to  dip  your  pen  so  deep  that 
little  blobs  of  soul  drop  off  it  and  smudge  the 
pages  of  your  manuscript,  then  lift  up  your 
heart  and  rejoice.  Fortune  and  fame  await 
you.     Especially  fortune. 

The  soulful  story  is  usually  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  the  woman  of  forty.  Why  women 
of  forty  should  be  so  particularly  heartrending, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  apparently  they  are. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  build  up  a  good, 
throbbing  atmosphere.  This  is  effected  by 
cramming  as  many  adjectives  into  your  sen- 
tences as  possible,  and  by  rearranging  your 
words  in  a  novel  and  unexpected  order. 

Never  use  a  simple  sentence  if  it  is  at  all 
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possible  to  avoid  it ;  but  if  you  must  do  so,  give 
a  new  twist  to  it.     Thus  : 

Incorrect   method. — He   said   soberly. 
Correct  method. — He  soberly  said. 

Also  put  in,  if  you  can,  an  utterly  incoherent 
sentence  or  two.  This  produces  a  delightfully 
chaotic  and  emotional  effect. 

Not  many  months  ago  there  appeared  in  one 
of  our  leading  magazines  a  story  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  to  the  earnest 
student  of  soulful  fiction.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  we  cannot  do  better  here 
than  examine  it,  with  all  reverence,  in  close 
detail.  It  strikes  the  right  note  from  the  very 
first  paragraph.     Thus  : 

Her  name  was  Mary,  and  she  was  a  thing  of 
light,  of  brown  light,  of  autumnal  light  that 
shone  in  tone  of  cheek,  in  russet  of  eye,  and  in 
hair,  shimmering  and  leaf-brown  and  ruddy. 
She  was  large-hewn.  Like  autumn  she  was 
redundant  with  beauties  of  fruition,  of  fulfil- 
ment, of  life  fructified  and  enriched  by  con- 
summation of  pure  and  deep  desires.  Her  mouth 
was  tender  and  there  were  dreams  in  her  eyes. 

We  now  know  all  about  Mary,  you  see.     She 
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had  brown  hair  and  sore  gums,  and  she  was  fat 
and  forty.  But  observe  in  how  dehcate  a  way 
these  uncompromising  facts  are  insinuated  into 
our  consciousness. 

So  much  for  Mary's  appearance.  Now  for 
her  character  : 

Of  life  she  had  received  much  and  reception 
had  made  her  gracious.  By  Hfe  she  had  been 
blessed  much  and  her  presence  gave  out  bless- 
ing. Happiness  dignified  her,  and  of  sorrow 
she  had  made  a  beatitude. 

Which  is  all  somewhat  vague,  but  the  impres- 
sion remains  with  us  that  Mary,  though  a  trifle 
sticky,  was  really  quite  a  pleasant  sort  of  body. 

Mary's  husband,  a  successful  business  man, 
had  just  died  and  Mary  is  going  to  write  his 
biography.  Naturally  all  this  is  not  conveyed 
to  the  reader  with  such  brutal  directness  ;  but 
that  is  the  general  effect.  As  regards  Mary's 
husband : 

He  was  to  her  much  as  the  branch  is  part  of 
the  tree  and  water  the  blood  of  the  river.  To 
them,  with  certitude,  she  knew  that  no  other 
cleavage  than  that  wrought  by  death  could 
come,  and  when  death  took  his  bodv  she  dedi- 
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cated  that  of  her  hfe  he  left  to  a  testament 
which  should  bespeak  his  emprise  of  soul. 

In  other  words,  Mary  was  going  to  write  his 
biography. 

But  mark  "  emprise."  Ponder  quite  a  lot 
about  "  emprise."  There  is  a  lesson  for  all  of 
us  in  "  emprise." 

For  the  purpose  of  the  biography  Mary  set 
aside  her  late  husband's  study  : 

For  her  own  writing  she  used  his  chair  and 
desk,  and  often  when  she  was  alone  she  would 
put  her  cheek  against  its  cool,  dark  surface,  and 
close  her  eyes,  and  call  to  him,  and  call  to  him, 
until  almost  he  seemed  tenderly  to  bend  over 
her  and  touch  her  and  say  to  her,  as  how  often 
had  he  said  it  to  her  thus  bending  and  thus 
touching  : 

"  Mary,  do  you  love  me  ?  .  .  ." 

This  is  called  "  getting  an  atmosphere."  It 
is  also  called  "  a  vivid  word-picture."  It  is  at 
this  point  that  our  emotional  complexes  (or 
complices)  begin  to  throb.  Note  also  the  in- 
structive wording  of  this  fascinating  sentence. 

Well,  one  "  pungent  blue-gold  morning " 
Mary's  son,  Jack  ("  a  tall,  sHm,  bright-cheeked 
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youth.  Glowing  and  deep  were  his  eyes,  and 
his  mouth  had  an  expression  of  purity  and 
strength  "),  who  is  helping  her  with  the  bio- 
graphy, produces  a  letter  from  an  unknown 
lady  who  intimates  that  she  has  some  inform- 
ation which  might  be  useful  for  the  great  work 
and  shall  she  come  down  from  London  and 
impart  it  ?  Mary  takes  the  letter  ("  she  had 
beautiful,  ministering  hands.  One  looked  at 
her  hands  and  knew  them  to  be  habituated  to 
the  doing  of  tender  things  ")  and  is  at  first  a 
little  doubtful.  Jack  persuades  her  to  invite 
the  lady  down,  however  ("  to  and  fro  and  to 
and  fro  the  spatted  foot  was  swinging  "),  and 
this  is  accordingly  done. 

In  due  course  Mrs.  Dean  arrives,  and  Jack 
goes  to  meet  her. 

Precieuse  she  was  and  exquisite.  Her  walk 
had  dancing  in  it,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  tired- 
ness of  one  not  daring  to  be  thirty  and  cun- 
ningly defying  thirty  with  skill  perfected  through 
years.  .  .  .  She  smiled  at  him  and  he  saw 
that  her  eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners  when  she 
smiled  and  he  noted  when  she  spoke  that  her 
voice  had  a  Httle  husk  in  it. 

The  presence  of  the  little  husk  is  not  explained, 
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you  notice.  This  conveys  a  suggestion  of 
mystery.  It  may  have  been  that  the  lady  was 
a  prodigal  daughter.     We  are  not  told. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  mysterious 
about  this  lady  with  the  crinkled  eyes,  the  jiggy 
walk  and  the  husk. 

"  She's  younger  than  mother,"  he  thought, 
but  had  he  been  older  he  would  have  observed 
that  Mary  was  wise  and  mellow  and  rich  like 
earth  fulfilled  at  autumn,  while  this  woman 
was  like  a  lily,  spent  at  autumn,  and  against 
autumn  struggling  for  breath  and  beauty. 

But  that  which  he  was  too  young  to  define 
Mary  computed  at  a  glance.  .  .  .  And  of  a 
sudden,  thus  placing  her,  Mary  decided  not  to 
receive  her  in  the  study,  and  so  took  her  past  it 
to  a  morning-room  beyond. 

Arrived  in  the  morning-room,  Mrs.  Dean 
does  not  waste  time.  In  five  minutes  she  has 
broken  it  to  Mary  that  this  paragon  of  a  husband 
of  hers  had  been  carrying  on  behind  her  back 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  indeed.  He  and 
Mrs.  Dean  had  been,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  things 
that  they  should  not  have  been. 

Of  life  Mary  had  received  much  and  reception 
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made  her  gracious.  Happiness  dignified  her 
and  she  made  a  crown  of  despair. 

With  deUcate,  pink-tipped  fingers  this  stran- 
ger, this  woman  had  taken  her  heart  and  broken 
it,  casually,  lightly,  as  one  who  is  hungry  breaks 
bread,  and  as  one  who  is  cold  might  light  a  fire  ; 
had  taken  her  tender  illusions  and  burned  them 
to  soot  and  choked  her  mouth  and  her  throat 
with  the  ashes. 

"  You  have  proof  of  this  ?  "  Paler  than 
death  and  like  death  still,  she  said  it. 

"  Yes,  I  have  letters." 

"  Did  you  bring  them  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dean  rose  and  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  as  if  she  must  look 
there  lest  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  wreckage  she 
had  made. 

However,  she  is  able  to  explain  pithily  that 
the  husband  had  promised  to  leave  her  well 
provided  for  in  his  will  in  return  for  services 
rendered,  and  never  did  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
so  please  can  she  have  a  lot  of  mone}^  ?  For,  as 
she  points  out  logically,  if  she  gave  to  him,  is  it 
just  that  she  should  not  receive  ? 


Mary  Making  a  Crown  of  Despair. 
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Whereupon  Mary,  instead  of  turning  her 
rudely  out  of  doors  as  would  probably  happen 
in  the  harsh  world  outside  magazincland,  quite 
agrees,  in  the  orthodox  manner  of  the  gracious 
heroine  of  a  soulful  story,  that  if  the  lady  had 
really  given  her  love  to  the  erring  husband,  she 
certainly  ought  to  receive  lots  of  money  in  ex- 
change for  it.     The  thing  stands  to  reason. 

In  Mary's  look  was  wreckage  and  defeated 
life  and  love  dragged  down  to  ruins.  And 
yet  as  she  gazed  at  this  despoiler  of  all  she 
held  treasured,  compassion  and  pity  covered 
her  from  head  to  foot,  as  with  a  robe  that 
shone. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  just.  If  you 
gave  to  him  it  is  right  that  you  should  receive 
from  him,  and  if  you  can  prove  that  you  did 
give  I  shall  see  that  you  receive." 

But  we  have  read  soulful  stories  before  ;  and, 
knowing  the  rules,  we  realise  at  once  that  this 
remarkable  magnanimity  can  have  only  one 
result. 

The  woman  tottered  and  stared  at  her  and 
clutched  the  window  curtain  lest  at  the  unex- 
pectedness of  such  beneficence  she  fall.     Her 
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hand  flew  to  her  throat,  and  as  one  choking,  she 
husked  : 

"  You — mean — you — " 

Yes,  note  "  husked."  "  Husked  "  is  very 
well.     Very  well  indeed. 

Well,  of  course,  as  we  had  foreseen,  Mrs.  Dean, 
throbbing  away  like  anything  in  each  of  her 
soulful  complices  (or  complexes),  breaks  down 
completely  and  confesses  that  it  was  all  a 
naughty  story,  and  that  Mary's  husband  was 
never  really  in  love  with  her  at  all. 

"  I  am  a  bad  woman — an  adventuress — and 
I  lied  to  you  !  I  lied  to  you  !  "  She  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  Mary,  whose  hands  had 
been  shaped  by  lifelong  loveliness,  reached  out 
those  hands  to  steady  with  her  own  strength 
her  who  of  body  or  soul  had  none. 

"  I  lied  to  you  !  I  lied  to  you  !  He  was 
never  anything  to  me — never  !  I  tried  to  get 
him,  but  I  couldn't  get  him.  Body  and  soul  he 
was  yours — yours " 

Mary  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"  But  the  letters  ?  You  said  you  had  let- 
ters." 

"  I  have.  But  only  those  he  as  a  publisher 
wrote  me.     The  others — the  ones  I  hoped  you 
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would  buy — my  brother  forged.  You  see,  we 
wanted  money  and  we — ah  !  "  She  gave  a 
tired  sigh.  "  I  couldn't  go  through  with  it. 
You  were  too  wonderful — ah  !  " 

So  Mary  retires  to  the  study  to  lay  her  cheek 
on  the  desk  ;  and  Mrs.  Dean  goes  home,  where 
she  proceeds  gulpingly  to  burn  a  number  of 
letters. 

Yes,  of  course  the  reader  knows  perfectly  well 
by  this  time  that  Mrs.  Dean  was  speaking  the 
truth  at  the  beginning  and  lied  at  the  end,  hav- 
ing in  eight  minutes  been  reformed  out  of  all 
recognition  by  the  exquisite  nobility  of  Mary 
(who,  though  stout,  had  evidently  kept  her 
hands  well  manicured). 

The  climax  is  therefore  not  quite  so  startling 
as  it  might  be.  But  never  mind  that.  We 
have  been  throbbed  almost  to  suffocation, 
haven't  we  ?  And  that  is  all  that  is  needed  in 
the  soulful  story. 

No  ;  this  particular  story  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 


LESSON   VI 

THE    BUSINESS    STORY 

THE  rules  for  writing  a  business  story 
are  few  and  simple.  Let  us  glance 
over  them. 

1.  The  hero  is  employed  in  a  subordinate 
position  which  gives  him  no  opportunity  to 
prove  his  worth. 

2.  Pep  he  never  so  wisely,  his  remarkable 
capabilities  meet  with  no  recognition. 

3.  Those  who  run  the  business  are  utterly 
incompetent. 

4.  The  business  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

5.  The  heroine,  who  is  usually  also  employed 
in  the  business,  suggests  to  the  hero  some  way 
by  which  he  can  save  things  at  the  last  moment. 

6.  He  follows  her  advice,  saves  the  business 
and  takes  all  the  credit. 

7.  The  directors  fall  on  his  neck,  sack  the 
manager  and  appoint  the  hero  to  the  post  at  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  salary. 

8.  The  hero  marries  the  heroine. 

6S 
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In  this  way  the  directors  get  a  flourishing 
business,  the  hero  gets  his  opportunity,  the 
heroine  gets  the  hero,  the  reader  gets  the  satis- 
faction of  saying  "  I  told  you  so,"  and  every- 
body is  thoroughly  happy.  Everybody,  that 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  manager,  who  only 
gets  the  sack. 

For  this  reason  the  manager  is  made  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
story  is  largely  occupied  with  showing  him 
frustrating  and  generally  obstructing  in  every 
way  the  hero,  for  whom  he  has  invariably  con- 
ceived a  violent  and  utterly  unreasonable 
dislike.  His  subsequent  fate  therefore  only 
enhances  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  all  con- 
cerned, especially  the  reader. 

This  is  the  ordinary  type  of  business  story, 
and  it  may  be  turned  out  on  the  mass  produc- 
tion system  by  varying  : 

{a)  The  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

(b)  The  name  of  the  business. 

(c)  The  particular  kind  of  mess  into  which  it 
has  got. 

(d)  The  way  in  which  it  is  rescued. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  may  be  employed 

a  somewhat  different  pattern,  which  we  will  call 
B.     In  B  the  business  is  a  flourishing  one  and 
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the  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  the  owner  ;  the 
hero,  as  in  A,  is  in  a  small  and  insignificant 
position.  The  plot  then  turns  upon  the  fact 
that  the  owner  would  never  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  the  hero  with  his  daughter.  Where- 
upon the  hero,  acting  on  inside  information 
supplied  by  the  heroine,  proceeds  to  bring  off 
a  tremendous  coup  which  proves  conclusively 
to  the  owner  his  fitness  for  being  promoted  to 
the  combined  post  of  manager  and  son-in-law. 
As  before,  the  hero  is  expected  to  take  full 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  coup  ;  and  he  always 
does  so. 

A  useful  variant  for  B  can  be  found  by  con- 
cealing from  both  the  hero  and  the  reader  the 
fact  that  the  heroine  is  the  owner's  daughter. 
The  reader  may  guess  her  identity,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  hero  never  does. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  a  love 
interest  is  considered  essential  for  the  business 
story,  and  the  new  hand  may  take  this  as  a 
sound  working  rule.  Crime,  adventure,  humour 
and  a  few  others  are  held  to  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  upon  their  own  merits  ;  but  business,  like 
sport,  must  have  the  helping  hand  of  romance. 

It  is  true  that  one  does  occasionally  come 
across  a  story  laid  in  a  business  setting  which  is 
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not  bolstered  up  by  this  useful  support  ;  but 
these  cases,  which  are  almost  invariably  the 
work  of  an  experienced  writer,  are  generally  to 
be  regarded  more  as  psychological  studies  than 
as  stories  proper,  and  deal  with  such  trenchant 
themes  as  the  old,  old  head-clerk  who  refuses  to 
realise  that  he  is  past  his  work  or  retire  upon  a 
pension  and  whom  the  directors  cannot  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  dismiss ;  or  some  other  naked 
aspect  of  the  quivering  human  business  soul. 

There  is  only  one  more  rule  to  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  business  story.  It  must 
be  written  by  someone  who  has  not  the  least 
idea  of  business  methods  or  procedure. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  then,  let  us  draft  out 
our  business  story  as  follows  : 

Percival  Gravestock,  the  manager  of  the 
United  Bone-Backstud  and  Ocean-Going  Tram- 
ways Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  seemed 
plunged  in  thought  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  and 
chewed  morosely  at  a  sample  card  of  studs. 
With  a  sudden  and  angry  gesture  he  pressed 
the  bell  at  his  side. 

"  Bring  me  a  dozen  sample  cards  of  studs. 
Miss  Dome,"  he  said  curtly  to  the  pretty,  fresh- 
faced  girl  who  answered  his  ring.     "  And  send 
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Mr.  Wigginhall  in  to  me,"  he  added  with  a 
scowl. 

The  girl  withdrew,  to  reappear  a  moment 
later  with  the  twelve  cards,  which  she  laid 
respectfully  on  the  desk.  Percival  Gravestock 
waited  till  the  door  had  closed  behind  her. 
Then  he  fell  voraciously  upon  the  cards  and 
crammed  two  of  them  into  his  mouth  at  once. 
He  knew  the  insidious  habit  was  growing  upon 
him  ;    yet  he  made  no  effort  to  check  it. 

A  tall,  pleasant-looking  young  man,  with  a 
pair  of  level  grey  eyes,  entered  the  room  as  the 
manager  was  devouring  the  last  of  the  sample 
cards.     "  You  sent  for  me.  Sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

Gravestock's  brow  furrowed ;  for  some  reason 
he  hated  this  cool,  efficient  young  man.  "  Yes. 
What  is  your  job  here  ?  " 

Albert  Wigginhall  flushed  slightly.  He  had 
entered  this  business  so  full  of  hope  and  fire  ; 
yet  in  the  last  five  years  his  position  had  not 
improved  one  jot.     He  felt  cramped. 

"  My  job,  Sir  ?  "  he  replied,  respectfully 
enough.  "  I  am  a  bone-setter.  I  set  the 
bones  in  position  under  the  lathes  in  the  stud 
factory." 

"  Ha  !     And  are  you  satisfied  here  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  !  "  said  young  Wigginhall  eagerly. 
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"  I  am  wasted  in  my  present  job.  I  was  made 
for  better  things.  I  can  feel  it  in  my  bones. 
My  own  bones.     I  want  to  prove  my  worth." 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  first  go  and  get  me  a  gross 
of  sample  cards  and  bring  them  here.  Then 
we'll  see." 

Albert  Wigginhall  hurried  from  the  room,  his 
face  alight  with  joyful  anticipation.  So  he  was 
to  have  his  chance  at  last ! 

Ten  minutes  later  he  returned.  "  There  are 
no  studs  left  in  the  place,  Sir,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  No  studs  ?  "  repeated  Gravestock  uneasily. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Albert  Wigginhall  looked  the  other  full  in 
the  eyes.  "  The  men  are  saying.  Sir,"  he  began 
boldly,  "  that  you " 

"  Ah,  Gravestock  !  " 

A  pleasant  voice  behind  them  caused  both 
men  to  turn  suddenly.  Sir  Banbury  Cross, 
the  managing  director,  had  entered  the  room. 
He  tapped  a  piece  of  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Good  news,  Gravestock.  I  have  an  order 
here  from  the  Solomon  Islands  for  fifty  million 
gross  of  studs.  Have  them  packed  up  in  time 
for  the  next  mail,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  the  necessary  instructions,  Sir," 


"  '  I  was  made  for  Better  Things.'  " 
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said  Gravestock  deferentially,  springing  to  his 
feet.  But  before  he  left  the  room,  he  flashed 
an  eloquent  look  at  Albert.  The  look  said, 
"  The  old  fool  will  never  know  whether  this 
order  is  despatched  or  not.  If  you  say  a  word 
to  him,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body  and 
have  them  made  into  studs.  See  ?  "  It  was  a 
very  eloquent  look  indeed. 

Sir  Banbury  turned  to  Albert.  "  And  who 
are  you,  young  man  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  kindly 
way. 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  bone-setter,"  replied 
Albert  proudly ;  "  but  I  yearn  for  higher 
things.  Also  I  am  extremely  capable  and  by 
far  the  best  business  man  in  the  firm,"  he  added 
with  a  modest  smile. 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  Sir  Banbury  toler- 
antly. "  You've  been  reading  the  magazines, 
I  see.  Ah,  Gravestock !  "  he  added  as  the 
manager  returned.     "  Will  that  be  all  right  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Sir  Banbury." 

Albert  stepped  forward,  his  eyes  flashing. 
"  Do  not  believe  him.  Sir  !  "  he  cried  indig- 
nantly. "  There  is  not  a  stud  in  the  place. 
Mr.  Gravestock  has  eaten  them  all !  " 

"  Is  this  true,  Gravestock  ?  "  asked  Sir  Ban- 
bury quietly. 
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Percival  Gravestock  hung  his  head.  The 
game  was  up. 

In  spite  of  his  eighty-seven  years,  Sir  Ban- 
bury's face  had  become  suddenly  the  face  of  an 
old  man.  "  You  may  go,  Gravestock,"  was  all 
he  said.  "  You  have  been  guilty  of  larceny, 
forgery,  and  obtaining  studs  under  false  pre- 
tences ;    but   we   shall   not   prosecute.     Go  !  " 

In  silence  Percival  Gravestock  slunk  from  the 
room. 

"  This  means  ruin,  Wigginhall,"  said  Sir 
Banbury  simply,  and  his  face  was  drawn  and 
grey. 

"  Does  it  ?  "  said  Albert,  equally  simply. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Sir  Banbury,  still  more 
simply. 

Albert's  brain  whirled.  Here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity !  Could  he  grasp  it  ?  What  to  do  ? 
"  That's  a  pity.  Sir,"  he  said  carefully.  "  I'll 
go  and  think  it  over,  and  let  you  have  my 
conclusions  in  writing." 

"  Do,  Wigginhall !  "  gasped  Sir  Banbury 
gratefully. 

In  the  passage  Albert  bumped  thoughtfully 
into  Aurora  Dome.  Hitherto  he  had  never 
noticed  her  much.  Suddenly  he  realised  the 
truth.     He  loved  this  girl  ! 
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Aurora  was  smiling  at  him.  "  Will  you 
come  in  here  ?  I  heard  your  conversation  with 
Sir  Banbury,  and  I  have  a  plan  to  save  the 
firm.     Listen  !  " 

Once  again  Albert  sought  Sir  Banbury.  He 
found  him  pacing  the  floor  in  his  private  room, 
sunk  in  despair. 

"  Sir  Banbury,  this  firm  is  called  the  United 
Bone-Backstud  and  Ocean-Going  Tramways 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  said 
abruptly.  "  Now  have  you  ever  thought  of 
doing  anything  with  the  Tramways  part  of 
it?  " 

"  No,  Wigginhall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
just  put  that  into  the  name  because  I  thought 
it  sounded  well.  I'm  not  much  good  at  busi- 
ness, you  know,"  he  added  humbly. 

"  Well,  it  has  occurred  to  me,"  Albert  went  on 
untruthfully,  "  that  a  series  of  submarine  trams 
linking  up  the  various  south-coast  towns  would 
be  a  novel  and  profitable  proposition.  The 
existing  plant  could  easily  be  adapted  for  their 
manufacture." 

Sir  Albert  wrung  the  young  man's  hands. 
"  You  have  saved  the  firm  !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
tones  of  deepest  gratitude.  "  I  will  have  the 
change  made  at  once.     Will  you  accept  the  post 
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of  manager  at  a  salary  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Albert  proudly.  "  Can  you 
advance  me  three  and  sixpence  of  it  at  once  ?  I 
want  to  buy  something." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Albert  stood  before 
Aurora. 

"  They've  made  me  manager  at  twenty 
thousand  a  year,"  he  said  simply.  "  Will  you 
marry  me  ?  "  And  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  ring  he  had  just  bought. 

With  a  charming  gesture  Aurora  surrendered 
herself  to  his  arms. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  silly !  "  she  smiled. 
"  What  do  you  think  I've  been  reading  the 
magazines  all  these  years  for  ?  " 


LESSON   VII 

THE   TENSE    STORY 

THE  type  of  story  which  we  are  now 
to  consider  is  concerned  with  the 
drama  of  situation,  not  the  drama 
of  incident.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  story 
of  breathless  excitement,  involving  escapes 
from  burning  aeroplanes  and  the  like  ;  but  the 
more  reposeful  drama  of  the  fireside.  This  kind 
of  story  hardly  ever  contains  a  feminine  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  some  haunt 
sacred  to  men  only — the  club,  a  bachelor's  flat 
or  some  similar  place.  It  is  therefore  almost 
invariably  written  by  a  woman. 

The  form  of  the  dramatic  story  is  unusually 
well  defined,  and  the  rules  which  govern  its 
manufacture  are  quite  rigid.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  told  as  a  story  within  a  story. 
Why  this  should  be  so  I  cannot  imagine,  but  it 
always  is  ;  and  in  short-story  writing  it  does 
not  do  to  break  away  from  precedent. 

First  of  aU,  then,  we  are  introduced  to  a  little 
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group  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  conversation, 
usually  after  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  we 
are  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  interested 
in  them.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  effected 
they  are  switched  suddenly  away  from  us  and 
we  realise  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  main  story,  which  is  to  be  narrated  by 
one  of  their  number.  Whereupon  we  have  to 
go  through  the  business  of  transferring  our 
interest  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  characters. 
I  think  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  authors 
of  tense  stories  is  that  this  tortuous  procedure 
helps  with  the  creation  of  Atmosphere,  which 
is  the  great  cry  of  this  kind  of  story.  Atmo- 
sphere, Atmosphere,  Atmosphere  ! 

The  opening  is  never  varied.  Plunge  the 
reader  straight  into  the  middle  of  a  somewhat 
scrappy  conversation  that  is  taking  place  among 
your  group  of  men,  and  don't  tell  him  what  it 
concerns  or  anything  about  it.  This  will  tickle 
his  natural  curiosity  like  anything. 

THE    POISONED    POLONY 

"  Wouldn't  suit  you,  then,  Carstairs,  would 
it  ?  "  laughed  Bellamy  deeply,  and  kicked  a 
lump  of  coal  into  a  blaze  with  his  great  foot. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  little  Carstairs 
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drawled,  smoothing  his  sleek  hair  with  a  white 
hand  in  a  typically  characteristic  gesture. 
"  Never  know  till  you've  tried,  what  ?  " 

By  this  point,  you  see,  although  we  have  not 
the  least  idea  what  the  conversation  is  about, 
we  have  already  formed,  almost  without  know- 
ing it,  quite  a  definite  conception  of  Bellamy 
and  Carstairs.  This  is  called  the  Art  of  Sug- 
gestion, and  bulks  very  largely  indeed  in  this 
kind  of  story.  It  is  also  not  the  least  use  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  for  the 
creation  of — What  was  that  cry  ?  Quite  right. 
Atmosphere  ! 

But  the  subject  of  their  talk  must  not  be 
held  up  too  long.  Otherwise  the  reader,  instead 
of  being  pleasantly  curious,  is  apt  to  become 
irritated  ;  and  readers  should  never  be  irritated. 
At  least,  not  knowingly. 

A  tall,  well-groomed  man,  with  an  open-air 
look  about  him,  chuckled  shghtly. 

"  Can't  quite  see  our  Carstairs  in  a  really 
tense  situation,  I  must  say,"  he  observed. 
"  Especially  not  with  an  irate  husband  very 
much  in  the  foreground  like  that." 

"  And  why  not,  McAlister  ?  "  demanded  Car- 
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stairs  indignantly.  "  I  think  I'm  capable  of 
lolding  my  end  up  in  most  circumstances ; 
2ven  the  ones  we've  been  talking  about." 

The  man  addressed  as  McAlister  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  Well,  I'm  quite  sure  /  shouldn't 
ike  to  be  landed  in  such  a  situation,"  he 
remarked  dryly.  "  By  the  way,  Bellamy,  I 
:hink  I  could  do  with  another  glass  of  this 
excellent  whisky  of  yours." 

By  now  we  know  what  they've  been  talking 
ibout,  who  is  the  host  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
md,  having  successfully  lived  up  to  our  battle 
:ry  of  "  Atmosphere  !  "  it  is  time  for  us  to 
irop  these  subsidiary  people  and  bring  on  our 
3rotagonist.  You  know  who  he  is,  of  course, 
rhe  Man  Who  has  been  Silent  all  this  Time. 

I  wonder  sometimes  what  would  happen  if 
:he  Man  Who  has  been  Silent  all  this  Time  at 
;his  sort  of  gathering  had  not  really  got  a  story 
;o  tell  after  all.     But  that  is  unthinkable  ! 

Bellamy  dispensed  the  drinks  and  resumed 
lis  seat.     There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation. 

"  With  regard  to  what  we  were  talking 
ibout  just  now,  I  had  a  curious  experience 
mce." 
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The  three  heads  turned  towards  the  speaker, 
a  dark,  sallow-cheeked  man,  with  a  reserved 
expression  and  brooding  eyes  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  seen  many  things.  A  doer  of  deeds 
you  would  have  set  him  down  ;  not  a  spinner 
of  words.  Hitherto  he  had  sat  among  them 
quiet  and  silent  ;  and  now  that  he  spoke  at 
last  it  was  with  a  half-diffident  air,  as  if  he  was 
hardly  accustomed  to  share  his  experiences  of 
life  with  others  and  was  not  quite  sure  of  their 
reception. 

None  of  this  matters  in  the  very  least  really  ; 
but  in  this  sort  of  story  I  think  we  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  cry  is  "  Atmosphere  !  "  By 
the  way,  this  is  Atmosphere. 

Well,  the  others  encourage  him,  of  course, 
and  after  a  little  decent  hesitation  he  is  per- 
suaded to  give  the  company  his  story.  And 
now  at  last  we  do  get  down  to  the  real  business. 
All  that  has  happened  up  to  this  point  has 
been  simply  introduction,  designed  solely  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  proper — 
Thank  you.     Yes.     Atmosphere. 

"  It  was  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Zerub- 
babel.     That  is  not  his  real  name,  you  under- 
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;tand ;  but  some  of  you  chaps  may  know 
lim,  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  say  who  he  is. 
rhere  were  six  of  us  there,  I  remember.  Young 
Freddie  Pananghcan " 

And  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  guests  and 
sketch  their  characters  with  an  aptness  of 
phrase  remarkable  in  so  taciturn  a  person. 
VVhen  he  has  finished  he  repeats  carefully  that 
:hese  are  not  their  real  names.  It  is  a  point 
3f  honour  in  a  dramatic  story  that  nobody 
should  ever  be  called  by  his  real  name.  This 
ill  helps  to  create — Quite  right  ! 

Well,  as  for  the  tale  with  which  the  hitherto 
silent  man  is  to  regale  the  company,  the  hard- 
ened magazine  reader  will  have  guessed  it 
already.  For — and  this  is  what  makes  the 
dramatic  story  so  delightfully  easy  to  write 
— it  is  always  the  same  ! 

I  forget  who  first  invented  it  (you  will  prob- 
ably find  the  germ  of  it  in  Boccaccio,  if  not  in 
the  Arabian  Nights),  but  ever  since  magazines 
began  it  has  been  their  main  prop  and  stay. 
It  appears,  on  an  average,  quite  a  number  of 
times  each  month  ;  under  different  titles,  of 
course,  and  with  the  various  circumstances  just 
a  little  altered,  but  otherwise  quite  undisguised. 
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One  day  it  may  be  that  some  enterprising 
editor  will  slap  his  chest  and  cry,  "  I  have 
read  this  story  eighteen  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  times  before,  and  it  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  get  tired  of  it.  I  may  be  a  Radical — call 
me  a  Socialist  if  you  will — but  I  for  one  am  not 
going  to  print  it  again  !  "  But  that  day  has 
certainly  not  yet  arrived. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Wine  (or  the  Pill,  or  the 
Sausage  Roll)  that  was  Not  Poisoned. 

Let  us  plough  through  it  once  more. 

The  Hitherto  Silent  Man  has  by  this  time 
explained  that  the  little  party  had  been  called 
together  at  Zerubbabel's  house  under  somewhat 
mysterious  circumstances.  Nobody  quite  knows 
why  they  have  been  summoned,  and  their 
host  is  gloomy  and  prepossessed.  They  have 
had  dinner  and  are  now  gathered  in  the  library. 
For  some  strange  reason  Mrs.  Zerubbabel  has 
not  put  in  an  appearance  at  all.  All  this 
takes  some  working  up  and  should  not  be 
hurried  ;  the  predominant  thing  at  which  to 
aim  being  of  course  the  creation  of — Yes. 

Well,  in  due  course  the  butler  arrives.  He 
has  seven  glasses  of  wine  (or  pills,  or  sausage 
rolls)  upon  a  tray,  and  these  he  proceeds  to 
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land  round  ;  to  the  host  first,  and  then  to  the 
juests.  The  glasses  are  drained  (or  the  pills 
)r  sausage  rolls  swallowed)  and  the  host  gets 
nore  and  more  gloomy  and  silent.  The  con- 
versation becomes  constrained ;  and  convic- 
ion  begins  to  grow  stronger  in  each  mind  that 
;omething  extraordinary  is  going  to  happen. 

Of  course  all  this  is  not  stated  baldly  in  so 
nany  words.  That  would  never  do.  In  this 
and  of  story  anything  in  the  way  of  a  definite 
statement  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Hints 
uay  be  dropped,  and  important  facts  introduced 
n  a  casual,  off-hand  way  ;  but  never  allow 
1  positive  statement  of  any  kind  to  escape 
:rom  your  pen.  This  system  of  hints,  by  the 
A^ay,  will  be  found  to  be  quite  invaluable  for 
the  creation  of 

Then  at  last  the  host  bursts  his  bombshell. 

Zerubbabel  held  up  his  hand,  cind  we  knew 
instinctively  that  the  moment  for  which  we 
tiad  all  been  waiting  was  come  at  last.  The 
desultory  talk  ceased  like  magic. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  us  in  silence. 
Then  : 

"  I  have  gathered  you  here  to-night,"  he 
said  gravely,  "  as  one  at  least  of  you  may  have 
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guessed,  for  a  purpose.  One  of  you  has  com- 
mitted a  damnable  offence  against  the  laws  of 
friendship,  an  unpardonable  offence,  an  offence 
that  must  be  punished  as  it  deserves."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  seeking  words. 
"  One  of  you  present  here  this  evening  has 
dared  to  wink  at  my  wife  in  the  dark  !  " 

We  caught  our  breaths.  This  terrible  accu- 
sation, hurled  at  us  like  a  thunderbolt,  had 
come  like  a  veritable  bolt  from  the  blue. 
We  glanced  at  each  other  furtively,  surrepti- 
tiously. Who  could  the  miscreant  be  ?  Some- 
body— Freddie  Pananglican,  I  think  it  was — 
tittered  nervously. 

"  I  did  not  know  who  the  hound  was," 
Zerubbabel  continued  evenly,  "  nor  was  my 
wife  willing  to  enlighten  me.  But  one  clue 
I  had.  Though  his  identity  was  still  unknown 
to  me,  there  was  one  thing  by  which  he  could 
be  recognised.  And  I  knew  he  was  one  of  you 
six."  He  paused  again.  "  Now  I  know  which 
one." 

"  But  look  here,  Zerubbabel,"  I  put  in, 
"  you  can't " 

He  silenced  me  with  a  look.  "  You  remem- 
ber that  Graves  brought  in  seven  polony 
sausages  just  now  ?     One  of  these  polonies  was 


Anderman  was  clutching  at  his  throat. 
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poisoned  !  I  made  a  sign  to  him,  and  he  gave 
the  poisoned  one  to  the  man  I  pointed  out 
to  him."  He  drew  his  watch  from  his  pocket. 
"  In  three  minutes  from  now  that  poison  will 
act,  and  the  wretch  will  have  atoned  for  his 
foul  crime."  He  looked  once  round  the  circle  ; 
then  turned  his  back  on  us. 

For  two  minutes  nobody  moved.  Then  sud- 
denly from  the  right  of  our  circle  came  a  choking 
sound.  Anderman,  swaying  on  his  feet,  was 
clutching  desperately  at  his  throat.  The  next 
instant  he  pitched  forward  and  lay  very  still. 

Like  lightning  Zerubbabel  was  bending  over 
him,  while  we  watched  with  drawn  faces. 
After  what  seemed  an  eternity  he  rose  slowly 
to  his  feet  and  dusted  the  knees  of  his  trousers. 

"  Better  send  for  a  doctor,  someone,"  he 
said  quietly,     "  Anderman  is  dead." 

Oh,  well ;  you  know  the  rest,  of  course. 
There  is  a  fearful  to-do  at  the  idea  of  Zerub- 
babel's  having  poisoned  Anderman  ;  until  at 
last  the  culprit  blandly  and  maddeningly  says, 
"  Poisoned  him  ?     I  don't  understand  you." 

Then  there  is  more  to-do  while  the  exas- 
perating Zerubbabel  refuses  to  understand  why 
anyone  should  think  he  had  poisoned  Ander- 
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lan,  before  he  condescends  finally  to  explain 
hat  he  hadn't  got  a  clue  at  all,  and  that  it  was 
11  bluff  and  that Oh,  but  why  go  on  ? 

"  The  man  died  of  sheer  funk  !  "  said  Zerub- 
abel  gravely. 

Yes,   it   is   a   certain   winner,   is   this   story, 
t's  been  winning  now  for  several  hundred  years. 


LESSON   VIII 

THE   NATURE    STORY 

THE  nature  story,  we  must  admit  at 
once,  is  not  altogether  an  easy 
one  to  write.  It  is  true  that  as 
far  as  the  essentials  are  concerned,  the  task  is 
comparatively  simple  ;  a  convincing  style,  an 
eye  for  picturesque  detail  and  a  copy  of  some 
standard  work  on  natural  history  are  really 
aU  that  is  required.  But  there  is  a  difficulty 
which  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  nature  story 
writing.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  question  of 
animals. 

A  nature  story,  as  you  must  know,  deals 
with  the  life-history  of  an  animal.  In  this  it 
differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  story,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  should  treat  of  a  single 
incident  only.  The  nature  story  is,  in  fact 
(with  the  assistance  of  the  standard  work 
mentioned  above),  a  brief  biography  of  the  type 
of  animal  under  review,  hung  upon  the  frame- 
work of  a  stereotyped  plot.    Note  that,  please  ; 
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all  nature-story  plots  are  exactly  the  same. 
It  is  only  the  animal  that  varies. 

And  that  is  the  difficulty.  Nearly  all  the 
available  animals  have  already  been  used  up. 

The  only  solution  is  boldness.  Dismiss  at 
once  all  thought  of  tigers,  stags,  bears,  gulls, 
salmon  and  such  ordinary  creatures ;  they 
are  all  vieux  jeu.  Your  only  hope,  if  you 
are  to  succeed  as  a  nature-story  writer  to-day, 
is  to  strike  out  on  fresh  lines  of  your  own. 
Search  carefully  through  your  natural  history 
book  until  you  come  across  an  animal,  about 
which  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  nobody 
has  ever  written  before.  Then  go  straight 
ahead. 

Having  got  as  far  as  the  B's  in  our  index,  I 
think  we  may  safely  stop  at  "  bandicoot." 
Very  well ;  we  want  to  write  a  story  about  a 
bandicoot. 

Obviously  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
what  our  learned  work  has  to  say  about  bandi- 
coots. Skipping  lightly  over  some  pithy  remarks 
regarding  Diprotodonts  and  Polyprotodonts, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  : 

"  The  bandicoot  is  a  small,  fur-covered 
animal  of  fossorial  habits,  living  on  insects  and 
worms  and  a  mixed  vegetable  diet.     It  is  char- 
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acterised  by  the  structure  of  its  hind  feet,  and 
has  a  long  and  sharply  pointed  nose.  Bandi- 
coots are  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  pass  the  day 
either  in  holes  or  hollows  or  logs,  to  which 
retreat  they  at  once  fly  when  pursued.  In 
addition  to  their  burrows,  some  of  the  species 
at  least  construct  nests." 

With  these  data,  we  can  plunge  straight 
into  our  story. 

Now  the  form  of  this  is  very  strictly  defined 
indeed.  We  trace  our  bandicoot  hero  from 
birth  to  adolescence,  and  then  from  adolescence 
to  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  The  end  of 
each  of  these  two  periods  is  marked  by  a  fight 
— the  Fight  Preliminary,  which  is  concerned 
with  food,  and  the  Fight  Homeric,  in  which, 
by  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  hero  must  vanquish 
an  animal  of  another  species  several  times 
larger  than  himself. 

But  before  we  can  begin  our  story,  we  have 
to  find  a  name  for  our  hero.  This  always 
consists  of  some  reference  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. A  salmon,  for  instance,  should  be  called 
Silverscales ;  a  wolf,  Padfoot.  We  will  call 
our  bandicoot  Parker. 

A  nature  note  is  the  correct  opening  for  this 
kind  of  story : 
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Sand,  sand,  sand  !  Everywhere — burnished, 
yellow  sand,  gleaming,  burning,  dazzling.  In 
fact,  sand. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
about  choosing  an  animal  like  a  bandicoot 
is  that  so  few  people  will  know  whether  your 
local  colour  is  right  or  not.  This  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble.  I  for  instance  always 
had  a  vague  idea,  until  I  began  this  story, 
that  a  bandicoot  was  some  kind  of  bird. 

Well,  first  of  all  we  introduce  Parker  in  the 
parental  nest,  hole  or  log,  with  his  sister  Brownie 
and  his  brother  Nosey.  His  mother  and  father 
can  be  lightly  touched  upon  also,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  pleasant  domestic  atmosphere 
which  will  be  in  striking  contrast  to  the  grim 
happenings  that  are  to  follow.  We  utilise  this 
part  of  the  story  as  well  to  sketch  out  Parker's 
character. 

And  this  is  another  point  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  All  our  bandicoot  dramatis 
personcB — hero  bandicoot,  villain  bandicoot, 
heroine  bandicoot,  vamp  bandicoot,  comic  relief 
bandicoot,  and  the  rest  of  them — should  each 
have  as  carefully  drawn  a  character  as  if  they 
were  not  bandicoots  at  all,  but  human  beings. 
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They  even  talk,  curiously  enough,  like  human 
beings. 

This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  essence 
of  the  nature  story.  The  interest  of  your 
characters  and  their  actions  is  entirely  human  ; 
they  are  simply  persons  masquerading  as  bandi- 
coots. And  in  this  connection  the  nature  story 
has  an  overwhelming  advantage  over  its  undis- 
guisedly  human  counterpart.  In  the  former 
all  superfluous  or  unsympathetic  characters, 
no  longer  required  by  the  plot,  can  be  removed 
without  the  least  difficulty  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  ruthlessly  killing  them  off.  As  can 
readily  be  seen,  this  simplifies  the  construction 
of  a  nature  story  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Well,  we  follow  our  Parker  through  various 
juvenile  adventures,  and  see  him  gradually 
developing  his  fossorial  habits  and  learning  to 
trap  insects  with  his  ears  and  mix  his  vegetable 
diet  properly,  until  at  last  adolescence  sets  in. 
So  now  for  the  Fight  Preliminary. 

Rooting  about  in  a  hollow  one  day,  Parker 
surprises  a  bush-worm  yodelling  to  its  mate. 
The  mate  flees  at  once,  but  the  bush-worm 
turns  and  bays  savagely. 

Parker's  first  instinct  was  to  flee  too.     The 
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fact  that  the  bush-worm  had  turned  seemed 
significant  even  to  his  inexperience.  Genera- 
tions of  bush-worm  hunting  ancestors  were 
busy  warning  him  that  a  turned  bush-worm  is 
better  left  alone. 

Yet  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  paramount. 
Here  was  his  next  meal,  and  woe  betide  all 
bush-worms,  turned  or  plain  !  Gnashing  his 
hind  feet  characteristically,  as  do  all  true 
bandicoots  when  about  to  attack,  he  rushed 
into  the  fray. 

Like  lightning  the  bush-worm  shot  out  one 
of  its  venomous  claws,  laying  open  Parker's 
flank  from  ear  to  tail  ;  but  the  impetus  of  the 
latter's  charge  carried  him  forward,  and  his 
sharp  nose  sank  deep  into  the  bush-worm's 
unprotected  midriff. 

"  Foul !  "  gasped  the  disconcerted  bush-worm, 
withdrawing  a  few  paces  and  surrounding 
himself  with  a  cloud  of  poison  gas — the  most 
deadly  weapon  of  the  bush-worm  at  bay. 
But  now  all  Parker's  ancestors  were  com- 
bining to  fight  his  battle.  Instinctively  he 
rolled  over  on  his  back  and,  using  his  hind  feet 
as  fans,  wafted  the  gas  away.  Then,  dashing 
in  once  more,  he  fastened  his  teeth  into  the 
bush-worm's  hairy  snout  and,  ruthlessly,  sav- 
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agely,  in  the  primeval  way  of  the  wild,  smacked 
it  to  death  with  his  fore-paws  and  devoured 
it  with  relish. 

Henceforth  the  ferocious  bush-worm  held  no 
terrors  for  Parker. 

Having  won  his  spurs  in  this  encounter, 
Parker  progresses  rapidly.  His  prowess  is 
recognised  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
next  thing  he  does  is  to  fall  in  love. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a  month  after  his 
terrible  fight  with  the  bush-worm  that  Parker 
met  the  shy  little  girl-bandicoot  who  was 
destined  to  become  his  mate.  Tootsie  her 
name  was,  and  she  had  the  daintiest  little  hind 
feet  of  anyone  in  the  whole  tribe.  Parker  came 
upon  her  one  morning  at  dawn  and  was  just 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  as  she  was 
disappearing  into  her  family  log  for  the  day. 
Gripping  her  firmly  by  the  tail,  he  dragged  her 
out  agam  and  informed  her  gruffly  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  her  his  mate. 

But  a  girl-bandicoot  is  no  more  easily  to  be 
won  than  any  other  kind  of  girl.  Tootsie  was 
well  enough  flattered  by  the  fact  that  the  choice 
of  the  eminent  Parker,  who  seemed  already 
marked  out  as  a  future  leader  of  the  tribe,  should 
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lave  fallen  upon  herself ;  but  appearances 
TLUst  be  kept  up,  even  by  a  bandicoot. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Parker  !  "  she  exclaimed  pet- 
;ishly,  shrugging  her  tail  provocatively.  "  How 
io  you  know  that  I  want  to  marry  you  ?  For 
nstance,  are  your  habits  truly  fossorial  ?  " 

"  Miss  Tootsie,  my  habits  are  more  fossorial 
:han  those  of  any  other  bandicoot  in  the  tribe," 
returned  Parker  proudly.  "  Also  my  nose  is 
onger  and  sharper,  and  the  structure  of  my 
lind  feet  more  absolutely  characteristic." 

"  My  bandicoot  hero  !  "  murmured  Tootsie 
[ondly,  biting  him  savagely  in  the  neck,  the 
bandicoot  equivalent  for  a  kiss. 

Parker  gripped  her  ear  in  his  teeth  and  led 
tier  triumphantly  back  to  the  little  hollow  under 
the  pampas-tree  which  was  his  home. 

Married  life  suits  Parker  of  course,  and  he 
thrives  like  anything,  being  elected  in  due 
course  to  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  For  a 
time  all  goes  well ;  and  then  alarming  reports 
begin  to  come  in  about  the  massacre  of  outlying 
bandicoots  by  some  ferocious  beast  of  tremen- 
dous size  and  strength.  Panic  seizes  upon  the 
whole  community  and  a  deputation  comes  to 
Parker  to  ask  him  what  about  it.     Whereupon 
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Parker,  knowing  the  rules  of  the  nature  story, 
gallantly  sets  forth  to  tackle  the  monster  single- 
handed.  The  nature  story,  you  see,  always 
points  a  healthy,  old-fashioned  moral  of  virtue, 
courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

So  now  at  last  we  come  to  the  Great  Fight. 

This  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  be- 
all  and  the  end-all  of  the  nature  story  nowa- 
days. (Mr.  Kipling  did  not  know  how  to  write 
nature  stories,  of  course  ;  with  him  the  Great 
Fight  is  quite  incidental.  This  is  a  pity.) 
The  rules  which  govern  it  are  adamant,  the 
chief  of  them  being  that  your  hero  must  be  at 
least  seven  times  smaller  than  his  opponent. 
In  fact  the  greater  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two,  the  better  the  tale.  The  ideal  nature 
story  would  show  a  blue-bottle  slaying  in 
deadly  combat  a  whale. 

Here,  then,  is  our  version  of  the  Great  Fight : 

It  was  not  long  before  Parker  came  upon 
his  quarry.  The  noise  of  ferocious  bellowing, 
mingled  with  the  thin  cries  of  dying  bandicoots, 
guided  him  swiftly  through  the  dense  under- 
growth. But,  once  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  even  the  redoubtable  Parker  sank 
back  for  a  moment  appalled. 
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In  a  clearing  in  the  jungle  stood  a  gigantic 
bull-elephant,  his  little  eyes  red  with  greed 
and  a  dead  bandicoot  impaled  upon  either 
tusk.  In  his  trunk  was  yet  another,  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  transferring  to  his  mouth. 
At  least  twenty  feet  in  height  and  weighing 
a  couple  of  tons,  it  seemed  that  he  must  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  Parker's  half-dozen 
pounds. 

Yet  to  a  bandicoot  vengeance  is  a  spur  that 
allows  no  recognition  of  fear.  With  lips  drawn 
back  and  fur  a-bristle,  Parker  sprang  from 
his  cover  and  charged. 

The  elephant  proceeded  leisurely  with  his 
meal.  Parker  was  really  too  insignificant  to 
notice  beyond  keeping  one  of  his  little  red 
eyes  carelessly  fixed  upon  him.  It  was  lucky 
that  he  did  so.  Only  a  swift  sideways  spring 
saved  him  from  the  indignity  of  a  wound  in 
his  hind  foot. 

With  an  angry  roar  he  dropped  the  bandicoot 
in  his  trunk  and  charged  the  offender.  But 
his  blind  rush  only  brought  him  headlong  into 
a  thorny  bush,  his  agile  little  antagonist  darting 
out  of  the  way  just  in  time.  As  he  extricated 
himself,  a  sharp  pain  in  his  tail  made  Flapears 
look  round  suddenly  to  see   Parker  swinging 
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at  the  end  of  it,  his  sharp  Httle  teeth  fastened 
in  the  flesh — the  tenderest  spot  in  all  an  ele- 
phant's great  bulk.  Furious  at  this  supreme 
insult,  Flapears  completely  lost  his  head. 

Well,  the  fight  rages  furiously,  with  Parker 
always  escaping  destruction  at  the  crucial 
moment  and  Flapears  always  madly  doing 
just  the  wrong  thing  ;  until  all  of  a  sudden 
the  fortune  of  war  changes  in  a  flash,  and 
Flapears  succeeds  in  getting  a  grip  with  his 
trunk  upon  the  elusive  Parker. 

Round  and  round  he  whirled  the  hapless 
bandicoot,  trumpeting  with  rage,  until  Parker's 
head  swam  and  he  had  to  close  his  eyes  to 
prevent  them  being  whirled  out  of  him.  The 
great  beast's  plan  was  evident.  He  meant, 
when  he  finished  whirling,  to  dash  Parker 
into  pulp  upon  the  ground.  Yet  even  at  this 
tremendous  crisis,  when  all  seemed  hopelessly 
lost,  Parker's  iron  nerve  did  not  desert  him. 
As  the  relentless  trunk  approached  the  top  of 
a  swing,  he  suddenly  closed  his  teeth  in  the 
soft  flesh. 

All  happened  as  he  had  foreseen.  With  a 
scream  of  pain  Flapears  loosed  his  hold  and 
Parker  shot  up,  up,  up,  until  it  seemed  that 
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he  must  almost  be  reaching  the  moon  itself. 
The  tree-tops  darted  away  beneath  him,  and 
even  the  tremendous  bulk  of  Flapears  himself 
became  only  a  little  grey  spot  on  the  landscape. 

But  it  was  enough.  Carefully  adjusting  him- 
self when  at  last  the  top  of  his  flight  was  reached, 
Parker  pointed  his  nose  straight  for  that  vul- 
nerable spot  just  behind  Flapears'  left  shoulder 
and  dived. 

Down,  down,  he  sped,  his  paws  tucked  away 
beneath  him,  following  that  formidable  nose 
of  his  and  gathering  momentum  with  every 
yard  ;  till  once  again  the  tree-tops  swept  past 
him.  With  the  speed  of  a  shell,  so  true  had  been 
his  direction,  he  crashed  straight  into  the  very 
spot  in  Flapears'  anatomy  for  which  he  had 
aimed.  Through  the  tough  hide  his  sharp 
nose  pierced,  and  Parker  followed  his  nose. 
Straight  through  the  gigantic  body  it  led  him, 
till  he  came  out  the  other  side — unscathed  ! 

No  living  creature  could  withstand  such 
a  terrible  shock.  With  a  shudder  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  his  immense  bulk,  Flapears 
tottered  and  .  .  . 

Oh,  well ;   that's  how  to  write  a  nature  story. 


LESSON   IX 

THE    MARRIED    LOVE    STORY 

THE   married     love    story    is    a   great 
favourite  with  the  better-class  maga- 
zines.    It    has     several     variations, 
but  these  all  fall  into  one  of  three  categories  : 
{a)  Misunderstandings. 

(b)  An  iU-matched  couple,  who  yet  love  each 
other. 

(c)  The  Neglected  Wife. 
I  think  we  had  better  take  each  of  these  in 

turn    and   examine   its   possibilities.     First   of 
all  then,  the  Misunderstandings  story. 

This  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  comedy 
of  errors.  It  must  however  be  kept  upon  a 
fairly  serious  basis,  in  order  that  it  shall  appear 
credible  at  all.  It  should  be  told  with  a  tender 
and  sympathetic  smile,  and  the  two  protagonists 
must  be  charmingly  human  ;  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  they  go  deliberately  out 
of    their    way    to    misunderstand    each    other, 

wilfully  and  baselessly,  upon  every  conceivable 
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occasion  and  draw  the  most  impossible  con- 
clusions from  the  most  insignificant  of  data. 
What  they  really  need  is  for  some  person  with 
two  grains  of  sense  to  come  and  bang  their 
heads  together  for  half  an  hour  every  day. 
But  of  course  that  would  never  do.  For  one 
thing  it  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of  all  the 
stories  that  are  written  about  this  fatuous 
couple. 

The  story  should  take  them  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  parting  for  ever,  and  then  bring 
them  swiftly  together  again.  Something  like 
this: 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  Proctor  Mur- 
dock  flung  his  hat  into  a  chair  and  swung  his 
young  wife  off  her  feet. 

"  Well,  darling,"  he  said,  kissing  her  fondly  ; 
"  had  a  good  day  ?  " 

Irma  smiled  at  him  tenderly — this  great 
big  man-husband  of  hers.     Her  very  own  ! 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  replied,  as  he  set  her  down 
again.  "  As  good  as  it  could  be  without  you. 
And  who  do  you  think  I  ran  into  in  Picca- 
dilly ?  " 

Proctor  was  idly  turning  the  pages  of  a  new 
book   which   lay   upon    the   table.     "  I    don't 
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know,  darling  ;  tell "  Suddenly  he  stif- 
fened. "  Irma,  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  he 
demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  pointing  at 
the  book. 

Irma  followed  the  direction  of  his  quivering 
finger.  On  the  blank  page  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  were  written  the  words,  "  To  dear 
old  Irma,  with  love  from  Frances." 

"  Oh,  that  ?  "  she  said  easily.  "  Why, 
that's " 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  Proctor  interrupted, 
in  tones  which  shook  with  passion.  "  I  can't 
believe  you  !  Why  do  you  lie  to  me  like  that, 
Irma  ?  Oh,  but  the  answer  is  plain  enough. 
It  is  clear  that  you  love  me  no  longer.  More, 
it  is  clear  that  you  never  have  loved  me.  More 
still,  it  is  clear  that  you  are  desperately  in 
love  with  somebody  else.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Our  marriage  was  a  ghastly  mistake.  But  it 
is  not  too  late.  At  least  I  will  not  stand  in 
your  way  any  longer.  I  will  throw  some  things 
into  a  bag  and  go  off  to  shoot  wallabies  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Australian  jungle.  Good-bye  for 
ever  !  " 

Irma's  eyes  hardened,  and  the  innocent 
explanation  of  the  fatal  words  froze  upon 
her  lips. 
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Proctor's  words — nay,  his  whole  attitude — 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  something  which  she 
had  never  even  remotely  suspected  before. 
It  was  a  cruel  blow,  but  bravely  she  braced 
her  small  frame  to  bear  it.  Not  only  had  Proc- 
tor never  loved  her,  but  he  must  for  weeks 
have  been  carrying  on  a  vulgar  intrigue  with  a 
dreadful  little  chorus-girl !  What  other  explana- 
tion could  there  be  ?  It  was  only  too  abun- 
dantly obvious  that  he  was  simply  seeking  an 
excuse  to  leave  her  ! 

Very  well.  What  must  be,  must.  She  dis- 
dained to  plead  with  him.  At  least  her  pride 
would  not  allow  her  to  stand  in  his  way,  now 
that  he  had  made  his  wishes  so  terribly  clear. 

"  Good-bye,  Proctor,"  she  returned  in  even 
tones. 

Proctor  darted  one  look  of  amazement  at  her. 
He  had  never  dreamed  that  she  would  take 
him  at  his  word.  So  it  must  be  true  then. 
His  little  Irma  !  Oh,  God,  what  a  cruel  blow  ! 
But  he  must  meet  it  bravely.  He  must  not 
show  how  terribly  he  cared. 

With  stiff  lip  he  swung  on  his  heel  and  strode 
from  the  room. 

For  a  moment  Irma  listened  desperately  to 
the  sound  of  his  retreating  footsteps.     She  had 
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never   dreamed   that   he   really  would  go.     So 

it  was  all  true  then  !     Her  big  Proctor-man  ! 

Her  knees  gave  way  beneath  her  and  she 

fell,  a  little  crumpled  heap,  under  the  table. 

And  so  on,  until  Proctor  can't  find  his  spare 
collar-stud  to  pack  and  so  misses  the  first 
train  for  Australia.  Whereupon  Frances  duly 
arrives  for  dinner,  having  been  invited  by  Irma 
in  the  Piccadilly  book-shop,  and  turns  out  to 
be  a  girl  and  an  old  school-friend  of  Irma's. 

"  Irma,"  said  Proctor  shakily,  and  his  face 
was  very  white.  "  Irma,  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  making  a  hideous  mistake." 

"  Then  you  don't  love  her  after  all  ?  "  Irma 
cried,  a  world  of  shy  delight  dawning  in  her 
brown  eyes.  "  You're  not  going  to  Australia 
with  her  ?  " 

"  With  whom,  dear  ?  " 

"  That  other  horrid  woman  !  "  Her  lips 
fluttered  and  the  end  of  her  sensitive  little 
nose  trembled  ever  so  pathetically. 

Proctor  opened  his  arms,  and  she  flew  into 
them  like  some  homing  bird. 

Reverently  he  kissed  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
"  My  darling,"  he  murmured,  "  there  has 
never  been  any  other  woman  in  my  life  but  you. 
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I  fear  there  must  have  been  some  foolish  mis- 
understanding between  us." 

Which  is  about  the  only  sensible  thing  the 
Proctors  in  these  stories  ever  do  say. 

Over  {b),  the  ill-matched  couple  who  have 
a  physical  attraction  for  each  other,  we  need 
not  waste  very  much  time.  This  kind  of  story 
should  only  be  undertaken  by  a  master  of 
the  craft,  for  its  interest  is  purely  psychological. 
All  we  need  say  here  is  that  the  husband  is 
invariably  a  stupid,  well-meaning,  amiable  dolt ; 
the  wife  a  sensitive,  highly  intellectual,  quiver- 
ing little  mass  of  nerve-ganglions. 

The  husband  inhales  his  marmalade  through 
his  moustache  at  breakfast  till  his  wife  simply 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  She  broods 
intensely  for  four  or  five  thousand  words  ;  but 
whatever  she  thinks  of  doing,  she  remembers 
their  passion  and  can't  do  it.  So  in  the  end 
she  does  nothing.  That  is  the  best  of  psycho- 
logical stories ;  nobody  ever  does  anything, 
except  brood.  But  it's  not  a  bit  of  good  for 
you  to  try  them.  You  need  a  Big  Name  for 
the  outside  cover  to  enable  you  to  get  away 
with  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  Neglected  Wife  story. 
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This  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  married  love 
stories  and  is  a  very  tense  affair  indeed.  It  must 
be  treated  with  deep  and  earnest  seriousness, 
and  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 

In  this  case  the  husband  is  usually  some  rather 
eminent  person ;  a  leading  barrister,  a  big 
business  man,  a  Harley  Street  surgeon,  or  a 
well-known  authority  on  this,  that  or  the  other. 
He  is  middle-aged  and  of  a  somewhat  stern, 
unfrivolous  disposition.  His  wife  is  always 
young  and  beautiful,  and  was  generally  carried 
away  at  first  by  the  glamour  of  his  fame.  He 
loves  her  devotedly  in  his  quiet,  unobtrusive 
way  ;  but  his  work  makes  pressing  demands 
upon  his  time  and  it  does — let  us  face  the 
fact  squarely — interest  him  very  much  indeed. 

Naturally  his  wife  resents  this  frightfully. 
She  can't  understand  why  he  should  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  work  when  he's  got 
her  about  the  place.  She  begins  to  wonder 
discontentedly  whether  she  is,  after  all,  the 
main  thing  in  his  life  ;  whether  he  does  not 
actually  care  more  for  his  work  than  he  does 
for  her.  Not  that  she  would  be  so  silly  as  to 
be  jealous  of  his  old  work,  of  course.  Nothing 
so  ridiculous  !  But  really  it  does  seem  a  little 
unfair — and  here  we  get  to  it  at  last — that  he 
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should  always  be  neglecting  her  for  it  to  this 
extent,  doesn't  it  ? 

Then  along  comes  some  handsome  and 
unscrupulous  young  man  and  points  out  to 
her  very  forcibly  indeed  that  her  husband  is 
in  reality  totally  unworthy  of  her,  and  wouldn't 
it  be  ever  so  much  better  if  she  came  along 
and  eloped  somewhere  with  himself  instead  ? 
Though  whether  this  somewhat  drastic  measure 
is  intended  to  prove  once  and  for  all  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  husband's  unworthiness,  the 
unscrupulous  young  man  always  conveniently 
omits  to  state. 

Regretfully,  but  none  the  less  firmly,  the  wife 
realises  that  under  the  circumstances  there  is 
really  nothing  else  to  do,  and  off  she  goes  to 
make  her  preparations  for  the  journey.  A  few 
sentimental  touches  come  in  rather  nicely  here, 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  passage  must  be 
terribly  ruthless.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, some  trivial  and  quite  fortuitous  remark 
or  action  on  the  part  of  her  husband  shows  her 
in  a  vivid  flash  that  he  really  has  been  madly 
in  love  with  her  all  the  time  and  is  actually 
most  awfully  worthy  of  her.  Thus  all  ends 
happily — especially  for  the  unscrupulous  young 
man,  did  he  but  know  it. 
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The  difficulty  in  writing  this  sort  of  story  will 
be  apparent  at  once.  It  is  that  the  wife, 
although  always  acting  like  a  congenital  idiot, 
must  yet  retain  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
Apparently  this  can  be  done,  however,  for  no 
story  is  more  popular  with  editors.  I  think 
their  idea  is  that  this  theme  appeals  to  women. 
If  I  were  a  woman  I  should  resent  this  bitterly. 

Here  is  our  model  Neglected  Wife  story  : 

Fay  Bannockburn  paused  outside  her  hus- 
band's study,  her  small  features  screwed  into 
an  expression  of  obstinate  determination.  Mat- 
ters had  reached  a  climax  at  last. 

For  five  whole  days  her  husband  had  not 
once  taken  her  out ;  not  to  a  dinner,  to  a 
theatre,  to  a  ball — nowhere  !  She  quivered 
as  her  mind  dwelt  on  it.  Five  days  !  It  was 
intolerable.  She  had  reached  the  end  of  her 
tether. 

And  to  crown  everything,  already  it  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  not 
kissed  her  once  since  breakfast ! 

Why  should  she  submit  to  this  terrible  neg- 
lect ?  she  asked  herself  for  the  thousandth 
time.  She  had  no  wish  to  be  unfair,  but — 
was  she  nothing  to  Gregory  ?     If  he  could  not 
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find  time  for  her  sake  to  tear  himself  away  from 
those  silly  old  stamps  (for  thus  in  the  privacy 
of  her  heart  Fay  was  wont  to  refer  to  the  hfe- 
work  of  that  genius  among  modern  philatelists, 
Gregory  Bannockburn),  then  she  must  look 
elsewhere  for  her  legitimate  amusements.  If 
this  one  last  chance  that  she  was  offering  him 

failed,  then ! 

With  a  quick  breath  Fay  turned  the  handle 
and  entered. 

Gregory  Bannockburn,  lean,  ascetic,  his  intel- 
lectual features  fining  to  a  slim  point  at  the  end 
of  his  nose,  looked  up  at  the  sound. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  dear,"  he  said  quietly  ;  and 
had  Fay  but  had  the  eyes  to  see  it,  the  man's 
whole  features  lighted  up  as  if  somebody  had 
struck  a  match  behind  them. 

"  Yes,  it's  me."  Fay  Bannockburn's  small 
chin  rose  proudly.  "  Gregory,  I  want  you  to 
take  me  out  to  dinner  to-night.  It's  five  whole 
days  since  we  went  out  anywhere  together." 
She  paused  mutinously.  "  Five  days  !  "  she 
repeated,  with  rising  inflection. 

The  match  behind  Gregory's  face  went  out 
suddenly. 

"  I'm  sorry,  dear,  but  a  new  issue  of  Ecuador 
has  just  come  through,  and  I  have  been  asked 
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to  get  out  a  report  on  them  for  the  British 
Medical  Journal  before  to-morrow  morning. 
It's  the  gum  they're  using  on  them,"  he  went 
on  warmly,  the  man's  fervent  interest  in  the 
work  that  was  also  his  hobby  heating  his  tones. 
"They  say  that,   when  licked,  it  produces  a 

curious  rash  not  at  all  unlike  that  of " 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  take  me  ?  " 
Fay's  icy  tones  cut  across  his  enthusiasm. 
He    shrugged     reluctant     shoulders.      "  I'm 
sorry,  dear,  but  you  see  how  it  is,  don't  you  ? 
In   these   matters   one   is   scarcely   one's   own 
master." 

With  an  inarticulate  sound,  half-sob,  half- 
laugh.  Fay  rushed  from  the  room.  Surely 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand  no  more  ! 

So  Fay  goes  off  to  lock  herself  in  the  bath- 
room, where  she  can  be  alone  with  her  troubles 
and  her  sponge,  and  communes  pretty  deeply 
with  her  soul.  Then  handsome  young  Aubrey 
Livestock  turns  up  for  tea.  Gregory  is  still 
busy  sticking  the  new  Ecuador  stamps  into  his 
album,  and  his  tea  is  sent  into  the  study. 
Thus  Fay  is  able  to  drop  hints  in  peace  until 
Livestock  begins  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  business  ;    whereupon  she  pours  out  the 
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woeful  history  of  her  married  hfe  into  his  sym- 
pathetic ears. 

Her  voice  trailed  away  into  silence  and  she 
sat,  a  dejected  little  heap  in  her  big  arm-chair, 
gazing  moodily  at  the  carpet. 

"  Fay  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "  Fay, 
it  isn't  fair  !  " 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  yet  did  not  rebuke 
him  for  this  use  of  her  Christian  name.  "  No," 
she  said  in  a  dreary  voice.     "  No,  it  isn't." 

"  He  treats  you  as  a  mere  housekeeper,  as 
a  plaything  for  his  leisure  moments,  as  " — his 
voice  sank — "  as  a  suburban  wife  !  " 

Fay  quivered.  The  shaft  had  struck  home. 
It  was  true.  God,  how  true  it  was !  She 
screened  her  face  with  slender  fingers  and  her 
slight  frame  shook. 

"  A  suburban  wife  !  "  she  moaned.  "Oh, 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  "  Livestock's  voice  was  vehe- 
ment ;  his  eyes  flashed.  "  Fay — my  little 
Fay,  believe  me,  he  isn't  worthy  of  you." 

"He  isn't!"  she  sobbed.  "He  isn't!  I 
know  he's  not  !  " 

"  A  two-cent  Madagascar  stamp  is  more  to 
him  than  you  are,"  Livestock  urged  bitterly, 
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with  ruthless  logic.  "  A  two-cent  Madagascar  ! 
Fay,  can  you  tell  me  that  you  are  willing  to  be 
tied  for  life  to  a  man  who  values  you  at  less 
than  a  two-cent  Madagascar  stamp  ?  " 

Fay  stared  in  front  of  her  with  wide,  unseeing 
eyes. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  him,"  she  said, 
in  a  low,  hard  voice.  "  And  it  is  not  that  I  am 
jealous  of  a  set  of  Ecuador  stamps.  That 
would  be  absurd.  But  it  hurts — deep  down. 
Oh,  it  hurts  so — terribly  !  Five  whole  days — 
not  a  single  dinner  out ;  not  a  theatre."  Her 
voice  sank  to  a  whisper.    "Not  even  a  cinema ! " 

Livestock  started  violently.  "  Good  God," 
he  exclaimed  aghast,  "  you  don't  mean  that  ! 
You  cant  mean  it  !     Oh,  it's  incredible." 

Fay  nodded  slowly,  her  face  grave,  her  whole 
demeanour  carrying  conviction. 

**  It  is  perfectly  true,"  she  said  quietly. 

Aubrey  Livestock  sprang  to  his  feet,  his 
features  working  painfully.  "  Oh,  this  is  too 
much  !     I  knew  the  fellow  neglected  you,  but 

I    never    dreamed !     Why,    it's    hideous, 

downright  cruelty.  The  situation  is  impossible. 
You  must  see  that.  You  can't  go  on  like  this 
any  longer." 

"  If  one  could  only  see  a  way  out  ..." 
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"  I  will  show  you  a  way  out.  Fay,  you  must 
come  away  with  me  at  once !  You  under- 
stand ?  At  once,  dear  !  There  is  nothing  else 
that  we  can  do.     You  will  come  ?  " 

"  Aubrey  !  "  Fay's  eyes  were  bright  now, 
and  a  little  smile  tilted  the  corners  of  her  sensi- 
tive mouth.  "  Aubrey,  am  I  more  to  you  than 
an  unused  1894  Hong-Kong  ?  " 

"  Little  Joy,  you  are  more  to  me  " — Live- 
stock's tones  were  husky,  but  the  ring  of  truth 
was  in  his  voice — "  you  are  more  to  me  than  a 
triangular  Cape  of  Good  Hope  !  " 

With  a  little  sob  Fay  fell  into  his  arms. 

So  up  she  goes  at  once  to  pack,  leaving 
Aubrey  Livestock  with  instructions  to  meet  her 
at  Victoria  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 
Note  that,  please.  Whenever  two  persons 
elope  together  in  a  magazine  story,  they  always 
meet  for  the  purpose  at  Victoria  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening.  Why  this  should  be  so 
I  do  not  know,  for  no  train  leaves  for  the 
Continent  at  that  hour.  One  evening  I  mean  to 
go  down  to  Victoria  at  this  time  and  see  if  I 
can  discover  the  curious  fascination  which 
appears  to  hang  about  the  "place.  Till  then  we 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  plain  fact. 
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Well,  Fay  packs  feverishly,  puts  on  her  hat 
and  coat  and,  flinging  her  suitcase  on  to  a 
chair,  flies  to  the  mirror  to  dab  a  little  powder 
on  her  nose.  While  she  is  in  the  very  act  she 
sees  in  the  mirror  that  the  door  is  opening. 

It  was  Gregory — her  husband  ! 

Always  begin  the  tense  bit  like  that.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  last  scene  the  reader  may 
have  forgotten  that  Fay  had  a  husband  at  all, 
let  alone  that  his  name  was  Gregory. 

It  was  Gregory — her  husband  ! 

For  a  moment  panic  held  her.  Then  an  icy 
calm  swept  over  her.  Gregory  ?  So  much 
the  worse  for  him  ! 

Gregory's  face  was  alight  once  more.  "  Ah, 
Fay,  you  have  your  hat  on  ?  That  is  lucky." 
He  crossed  the  room  with  quick  nervous  strides. 
Suddenly,  a  few  paces  away  from  her,  he  halted 
abruptly  and  stared  at  her  incredulously. 
"  Why,  Fay,"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  the 
liveliest  astonishment,  "  you  really  look  quite 
nice  this  evening,  my  dear.  In  fact  in  this 
half-light  you  actually  look  quite  pretty  !  " 

Fay  caught  her  breath.  A  compUment ! 
The  first  Gregory  had  paid  her  for  hours — for 
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days.  And  on  this  very  evening  of  all  times. 
What  ghastly  irony  ! 

Some  of  her  icy  calm  melted.  "  Do  I, 
Gregory  ?  "  she  faltered.  "  It's— it's  nice  of 
you  to  say  so." 

With  a  tender  gesture  he  bent  and  kissed 
the  lobe  of  her  left  ear.  "  Yes,  upon  my  word, 
you  do  really,"  he  assured  her.  "I  could 
hardly    beUeve    my    eyes,    but    it's    perfectly 

true." 

Another  compliment.  And  a  kiss  !  The  first 
kiss  since  she  came  down  to  breakfast  that 
morning.  Oh,  why  should  he  choose  this  par- 
ticular moment  to  pay  her  these  fulsome  com- 
phments,  just  as  he  had  done  when  they  were 
first  engaged  ?  To  kiss  her  as  he  had  kissed 
her  on  her  honeymoon  ?     Why  ? 

Her  knees  tottered.     "  Gregory,  I— I " 

"  Yes  dear  ?  "     Gregory  was  all  concern. 
Her   eyes   sought   his   wistfully.     "Do   you 
love  me,  Gregory  ?  " 

He  patted  her  hand  soHcitously.  "  My  darl- 
ing, what  an  absurd  question  !  " 

But  she  must  have  more  reassurance  than 
that.  "Yes,  but  do  you?"  she  persisted. 
"More— more  than  a  two-cent  Madagascar 
stamp  ?  "  she  added  shyly. 
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"  Really,  darling  !  "  Gregory  was  aston- 
ished. "  I  love  you  madly,  my  dear.  Didn't 
you  know  ?  "  His  voice  grew  dreamy.  "  Ex- 
tremely madly  indeed."  Then  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  animation,  "  And  talking  about  that, 
Fay,  the  four-peso  Ecuador  in  that  new  set  is 
a  gem — a  real  gem  !  " 

"  Is  it,  Gregory  ?  "  Her  voice  was  tender 
now,  but  even  yet  her  mind  was  not  fully  made 
up.  Fate  still  hung  in  the  balance.  "  But  why 
did  you  say  it  was  lucky  I  had  my  hat  on  ?  " 

Gregory  turned  dreamy  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Green  and  pink,  with  watermark  an  inverted 
zebra  over  a  crown  octavo,  perf.  14-16.  Your 
hat,  dear  ?  Ah,  yes.  Because  I  have  managed 
to  get  that  report  finished  already,  so  can  take 
you  out  to  dinner  now,  if  you  wish  it." 

With  a  little  sob  Fay  fell  into  his  arms. 

You  see  how  it's  done  ?  Just  by  keeping 
close  to  nature. 


LESSON   X 

THE   children's   STORY 

MANY  magazines  publish  occasion- 
ally a  fairy  story  for  children, 
and  the  manufacture  of  these 
must  not  be  despised  by  the  conscientious 
young  author.  Indeed  not  a  few  reputations 
have  been  founded  on  this  humble  basis. 

There  is  however  a  serious  difficulty  with 
which  the  writer  of  fairy  stories  has  to  contend 
nowadays.  In  the  last  few  years  the  idea  has 
sprung  up,  and  been  sedulously  fostered  by 
the  kind  of  people  who  do  foster  this  sort  of 
idea,  that  the  reading  of  fairy  stories  is  very 
harmful  for  children.  The  unreal  atmosphere 
and  the  fanciful  aspirations  to  which  they 
accustom  the  infant  mind  are,  it  is  held,  of 
real  hindrance  when  it  comes  to  coping  later 
on  with  the  stern  realities  of  life. 

Feeling  therefore  that  something  of  a  rather 
more  practical  nature  should  be  devised  to  take 
the  place  of  these  insidious  promoters  of  im- 
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possible  dreams,  I  have  invented  an  entirely 
new  type  of  fairy  story  which  can  hardly  fail, 
I  think,  to  please  everybody. 

In  my  new  fairy  stories  all  reference  to  such 
useless  attributes  as  virtue,  vice,  bravery, 
purity  and  the  like  will  be  ruthlessly  eliminated, 
their  places  being  taken  by  more  practical 
qualities  drawn  from  the  vocabulary  of  business. 
Thus  the  hero  becomes  a  good  business  man, 
the  failure  a  bankrupt,  the  Prince  a  Merchant 
Prince  and  so  on. 

In  this  way  I  hope  that  the  correct  instincts 
proper  to  a  commercial  era  may  be  implanted 
in  the  childish  mind  at  a  fittingly  early  age. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  this  course  of 
lessons,  I  have  drafted  out  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean.     This  is  it : 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR 
A  Story  for  Little  Business  People 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  Grocer, 
who  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  And  one  day, 
having  occasion  to  deliver  some  goods  at  the 
Palatial  Residence  of  a  neighbouring  Merchant 
King,  he  said,  in  order  to  make  himself  appear 
of  consequence,  that  his  daughter  was  able  to 
turn  waste  paper  into  share  certificates. 
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Now  this  King  was  exceedingly  fond  of  share 
certificates,  and  when  the  boasting  of  the 
Grocer  reached  his  ears,  he  sent  for  him  and 
said,  "  Bring  your  daughter  to  my  Palatial 
Residence  to-morrow,  and  I  will  put  her  to 
the  test." 

As  soon  as  the  maiden  arrived  on  the  following 
day,  the  King  led  her  into  a  chamber,  which 
was  full  of  old  copies  of  the  Daily  Herald  which 
the  King  in  his  rage  had  torn  into  small  pieces 
and  stamped  upon  ;  and  he  said  to  her,  "  Now 
turn  these  into  share  certificates ;  and  if  this  is 
not  done  before  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  place 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  Solicitors." 

The  poor  maiden  sat  for  a  long  time,  won- 
dering how  she  was  to  save  herself  from  the 
clutches  of  the  savage  Solicitors,  but  she  could 
think  of  no  way  out  of  her  difficulty  ;  and  at 
last  she  began  to  weep  bitterly.  Very  soon, 
however,  a  snuffling  sound  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  showed  her  that  she  was  no  longer  alone 
and,  looking  up,  she  saw  to  her  terror  an 
enormous  Bull,  sniffing  eagerly  at  the  financial 
columns  of  the  torn  paper. 

"  Good  morning,  fair  maiden,"  said  the  Bull. 
"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  she  rephed,  "  I  must  turn  all  this 
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paper  into  share  certificates,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it." 

"  I  will  do  it  for  you,"  said  the  Bull,  "  for 
your  father  once  saved  my  life.  I  am  the  Bull 
that  was  not  transformed  into  the  jar  of  Boxo 
which  your  father  never  sold  in  his  shop  ;  and 
I  am  ready  to  prove  my  gratitude." 

So  the  Bull,  taking  the  paper  with  him,  made 
a  tremendous  raid  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
returned  with  a  thousand  bundles  of  share 
certificates,  each  of  which  contained  a  thousand 
shares  in  different  Rubber  Companies.  And 
these  he  handed  to  the  maiden,  who  received 
them  gratefully. 

Early  next  morning  the  King  came,  and 
when  he  saw  the  share  certificates  he  was  filled 
with  joy  and  wonder.  But  the  sight  only 
increased  his  covetousness  the  more,  and  he 
led  the  maiden  into  another  chamber,  still 
larger,  full  of  old  copies  of  the  Daily  Express, 
which  the  King,  in  his  fervour  for  St.  Baldwin, 
had  caused  to  be  put  through  the  mincing 
machine ;  and  bidding  her  turn  them  into 
share  certificates  before  the  morrow  if  she 
would  escape  being  handed  over  to  his  ferocious 
Solicitors,  he  prudently  removed  the  previous 
bundle  and  left  her  alone. 
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The  maiden  was  again  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  begun  to  weep  as  before 
than,  looking  up,  she  saw  an  enormous  Bear 
sniffing  eagerly  at  the  financial  columns  of  the 
minced  paper. 

"  Good  morning,  fair  maiden,"  said  the  Bear. 
"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  to  turn  all  this 
paper  into  share  certificates,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it." 

"  I  will  do  it  for  you,"  said  the  Bear,  "  for 
your  father  once  saved  my  life.  I  am  the  Bear 
whom  he  might  have  shot  had  he  ever  gone  on 
a  hunting  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  show  my  gratitude." 

So  the  Bear,  taking  the  paper  with  him, 
made  a  terrific  raid  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  returned  with  a  hundred  thousand  bundles, 
each  of  which  contained  a  hundred  thousand 
shares  in  different  Oil  Companies.  And  these 
he  handed  to  the  poor  maiden,  who  received 
them  gratefully. 

Now  the  King  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  share  certificates,  but 
still  he  was  not  satisfied.  So  having  collected 
them  carefully,  he  led  the  maiden  into  a  still 
larger  chamber,  full  of  old  copies  of  the  Daily 
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Telegraph  because  of  its  size,  which  he  hoped 
in  his  greed  would  be  reflected  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  the  share  certificates. 

Then  he  said  to  her,  "  All  this  you  must 
turn  into  share  certificates  during  the  day  ;  and 
if  you  fail  I  will  throw  you  to  my  untamable 
Solicitors,  who  will  tear  you  in  pieces.  But  if 
you  succeed,  you  shall  be  my  bride." 

"  For,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  was 
thinking  of  getting  married  in  any  case  ;  and 
there  seem  to  be  points  about  this  maiden." 

When  the  maiden  was  left  alone,  she  began 
once  again  to  weep  bitterly  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  she  begun,  than  the  Bull  and  the  Bear 
both  appeared  in  the  room  and  said  together, 
"  Good  morning,  fair  maiden.  Why  do  you 
weep  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  turn  all  this 
paper  into  share  certificates,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it  ;  and  if  I  fail,  I  shall  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  King's  untamable  Solicitors. 
But  if  I  succeed,  I  shall  be  his  bride." 

"  We  will  do  it  for  you,"  said  the  Bull  and 
the  Bear  in  unison,  "  for  your  father  once  saved — 
That  is  to  say,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  handle 
this  business  on  your  behalf." 

So  the  Bull  and  the  Bear  made  the  most 
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tremendous  raid  on  the  Stock  Exchange  that 
has  ever  been  known.  At  times  they  raided 
alternately,  and  at  times  together  ;  till  nobody 
knew  whether  to  buy  or  to  sell  or  to  go  home 
to  their  wives,  with  the  consequence  that  they 
did  all  three.  So  that  the  Bull  and  the  Bear 
were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  floor, 
where  they  went  on  buying  and  selling  all 
alone  in  the  most  furious  and  terrifying  manner. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  maiden  with  a 
million  bundles,  each  of  which  contained  a 
million  share  certificates ;  and  these  share 
certificates  were  the  exact  ones  which  formed 
the  unexampled  fortune  of  the  Merchant  King 
himself.  These  bundles  they  gave  to  the  poor 
maiden,  who  received  them  gratefully. 

So  when  the  King  visited  her  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  not  only  delighted  to  recover  his 
fortune,  which  he  thought  he  had  lost  for  ever  ; 
but  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  sooner  he 
married  the  poor  maiden,  the  better.  He 
therefore  celebrated  his  wedding  with  her  that 
very  day,  and  they  lived  commercially  ever 
afterwards. 

And  so  unspoiled  by  her  good  fortune  did  the 
poor  maiden  remain,  that  she  would  frequently 
allow  her  father  to  come  and  forage  round  the 
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kitchen  after  the  servants  had  finished  their 
dinner. 

That  is  the  idea,  you  see.  A  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  old  style  of  stuff,  as  I  am  sure 
every  modem  parent  will  agree.  The  lessons 
it  teaches  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
infant  mind.  Any  child  who  read  that  story 
would  be  half  way  to  becoming  a  stockbroker 
already.     What  more  need  I  say  ? 

Let  us  elaborate  the  scheme  a  little. 

What  does  the  dragon  of  the  old  fairy  tales 
become  under  this  new  system  ?  Obviously,  I 
think,  a  Creditor.  And  instead  of  simply 
destroying  his  enemies  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  he  would  wreak  a  still  more  terrible  ven- 
geance by  making  them  Bankrupts.  In  the 
same  way  the  fairy  in  disguise  would  not 
waste  time  in  handing  out  invisible  hats  and 
seven-league  boots  to  her  benefactor.  She 
would  bestow  on  him  something  of  real,  sound 
value.     An  inexhaustible  note-case,  for  instance. 

Let  us  see  how  the  old  theme  of  the  Three 
Princes  would  come  out  on  these  lines. 

THE  INEXHAUSTIBLE  POCKET-BOOK 

There  was  once  a  Solicitor  who  had  three 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  called  Toddles, 
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and  on  that  account  was  much  despised  and 
slighted.  Now  it  happened  that  the  eldest  son 
wished  to  go  into  the  City  to  harry  a  client, 
and  before  he  went  his  father  gave  him  a  fine 
new  brief-bag,  some  beautiful  red  tape  and  a 
bundle  of  rods  wherewith  to  beat  his  client. 

On  his  way  to  the  City  he  met  a  poor  little 
Governess,  who  said  to  him,  "  I  am  Governess 
to  a  rich  Merchant  Princess,  but  she  will  not 
pay  me  my  salary.  Will  you  give  me  some  of 
your  beautiful  red  tape,  so  that  I  can  intimidate 
her  ?  " 

But  the  youth,  seeing  that  she  was  only  a 
poor  Governess,  at  once  served  a  summons  on 
her  and  went  on  his  way  without  a  word.  But 
when  he  got  to  the  City  he  applied  for  a  Judg- 
ment Summons  against  himself,  so  that  on 
returning  home  that  evening  he  was  immedi- 
ately seized  and  cast  into  prison.  And  he 
could  not  understand  how  he  had  come  to 
make  such  a  blunder.  But  in  reality  the 
little  Governess  was  responsible. 

Soon  afterwards  the  second  son  wished  to  go 
into  the  City  to  distrain  upon  the  goods  of  a 
client,  and  his  father  made  him  similar  gifts. 
The  same  Httle  Governess  met  him  and  again 
begged  for  a  piece  of  the  beautiful  red  tape. 
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But  the  youth,  seeing  that  she  was  only  a 
poor  Governess,  at  once  issued  a  writ  of 
execution  against  her  and  went  on  his  way 
without  a  word.  But  when  he  got  to  the  City 
he  apphed  for  an  ejectment  order  against  him- 
self, so  that  on  returning  home  that  evening 
he  was  thrown  out  of  his  house  and  immedi- 
ately arrested  amd  cast  into  prison  for  loitering. 
But  in  reality  the  poor  little  Governess  was 
responsible. 

Then  Toddles  asked  his  father  to  let  him 
go  to  the  City,  but  his  father  said,  "  No,  for 
both  your  brothers  are  already  in  prison  ;  and 
so  will  you  be,  for  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Law." 

But  Toddles  begged  so  hard  that  at  last  his 
father  consented,  thinking  that  after  all  it 
did  not  matter  very  much  what  happened  to 
Toddles  ;  and  he  only  gave  him  a  very  old 
brief-bag  and  a  bundle  of  red  tape  which  had 
been  used  so  much  that  it  was  nearly  black. 

So  on  his  way  to  the  city,  when  the  poor 
httle  Governess  met  him  and  asked  for  a  piece 
of  red  tape,  Toddles  replied,  "  I  have  only 
some  very  old  red  tape  ;  but  if  you  care  for 
it,  you  may  have  it  all."  And  he  gave  her 
the  whole  bundle  with  a  magnanimous  gesture  ; 
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because  in  any  case  it  was  not  of  the  least  use 
to  him. 

The  Uttle  Governess  took  the  red  tape  gladly, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Since  you  have  been  so 
kind  to  me,  I  will  give  you  this  pocket-book, 
which  was  left  to  me  by  a  certain  relation  of 
mine  who  was  a  fairy.  Take  it  and  use  it 
prudently." 

Toddles  took  the  note-case  and  thanked  the 
little  Governess  fittingly,  intending  to  throw  it 
away  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  for  it  was 
very  worn  and  shabby  ;  but  chancing  to  peep 
inside  it,  he  saw  that  it  was  quite  full  of  five- 
pound  notes.  And  he  wondered  to  himself 
why  it  should  be  that  a  poor  little  Governess 
should  have  a  pocket-book  full  of  five-pound 
notes,  which  she  was  ready  to  give  away  in 
exchange  for  a  bundle  of  red  tape  not  worth 
twopence,  saying  to  himself,  "  Either  this 
maiden  is  a  rich  Merchant  Princess  in  disguise 
or  else  she  is  a  fairy.  But  in  either  case  this 
is  a  chance  not  to  be  missed." 

And  observing  moreover  that  the  maiden  was 
exceedingly  beautiful  as  well,  he  hastened  to 
make  her  a  deep  bow  and  said  aloud,  "  Maiden, 
at  present  I  am  only  a  poor  solicitor  without 
any  clients  to  harry,  but  one  day  I  hope  to  be 
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a  true  Merchant  King.     Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

Then  the  little  Governess  was  glad  in  her 
heart,  but  she  only  said,  "  The  man  I  marry 
must  bring  me  a  phial  filled  from  the  Well  of 
the  Essence  of  Merchant-Kingery,  Bring  me 
this,  and  I  will  marry  you." 

So  the  youth  went  on  his  way  to  discover 
the  Well  of  the  Essence  of  Merchant-Kingery 
and,  chancing  to  meet  an  old  woman  on  the 
road,  he  enquired  of  her  if  she  could  help  him. 

"  In  the  heart  of  the  City,"  the  old  woman 
replied,  "  is  a  certain  haunted  Oil  Pool,  guarded 
by  a  very  fierce  Creditor,  with  whom  many 
noble  and  business-like  Merchant  Princes  have 
striven  to  compound  ;  but  all  of  them  he  has 
made  bankrupt.  Him  you  must  first  overcome 
and  obtain  from  the  Pool  a  share  of  oil  sufficient 
to  anoint  the  palms  of  the  Financial  Giant,  the 
Genius  of  the  Great  Ring  ;  but  beware  that 
you  take  enough  from  the  Oil  Pool,  for  his 
palms  are  very  large.  The  Financial  Giant 
will  then  gladly  appoint  you  one  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Ring,  and  as  such  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  obtain  an  entry  into  the  Great  Trust  House, 
which  contains  the  Well  of  the  Essence  of 
Merchant-Kingery." 

Toddles   thanked   her   warmly   and,   having 
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memorised  these  instructions  carefully,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  In  a  short  time  he  arrived 
at  the  Oil  Pool,  but  the  ferocious  Creditor, 
seeing  him,  cried  loudly,  "  O  Toddles,  why  do 
you  come  to  my  Oil  Pool  ?  " 

"  To  obtain  some  Oil,  wherewith  to  anoint 
the  palms  of  the  Financial  Giant,"  replied  the 
youth  boldly.     "  I  pray  you  give  me  some." 

"  Never,"  said  the  Creditor  fiercely,  breathing 
out  fire  and  final  requests  ;  "  for  I  will  make 
you  a  Bankrupt."  And  with  these  words  he 
rushed  at  Toddles  savagely. 

But  Toddles,  opening  the  pocket-book  which 
the  Governess  had  given  him,  drew  out  a 
handful  of  five-pound  notes,  which  to  his 
delight  were  instantly  replaced,  and  threw 
them  to  the  Creditor.  And  the  horrid  Creditor, 
pouncing  on  them  joyfully,  said,  "  Now  I  will 
make  you  a  Bankrupt ;  for  you  have  no  more 
five-pound  notes."  But  Toddles  scattered 
large  handfuls  of  the  notes  in  all  the  different 
directions  there  were  and  then,  waiting  until 
the  Creditor  was  greedily  collecting  them,  he 
hurried  past  him  and  obtained  in  safety  his 
share  of  the  Oil  Pool. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  the  Finan- 
cial Gisint,  who  greeted  him  very  truculently. 
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smoking  two  cigars  at  once  and  whirling  round 
continuously,  in  a  very  fierce  and  terrifying 
manner,  in  a  revolving  chair  at  him.  But 
when  he  felt  the  Oil  with  which  Toddles  at 
once  anointed  his  palms,  and  saw  the  wonders 
of  the  magic  pocket-book,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "  There  are  certainly  possibilities  about 
this  youth  and  his  pocket-book.  I  will  appoint 
him  a  Brother  of  the  Great  Ring  at  once." 

And  this  he  not  only  proceeded  at  once  to 
do,  but  also  directed  Toddles  how  to  obtain 
access  to  the  Great  Trust  House,  so  that  when 
Toddles  arrived  there  he  was  able  to  walk 
straight  into  the  Secret  Board  Room  where 
was  the  Well  of  the  Essence  of  Merchant-Kingery 
and  fill  his  phial  without  any  hindrance  ;  but 
before  doing  so,  Toddles  was  careful  to  drink 
a  deep  draught  of  the  precious  liquid  himself 
first.  And  at  once  all  the  secrets  of  Merchant- 
Kingery  became  known  to  him. 

Joyfully  Toddles  returned  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  the  poor  little  Governess  ;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  she  was,  waiting  for  him. 

"  Maiden,"  he  said,  in  the  noble  and  courtly 
language  that  is  the  secret  of  Merchant  Kings, 
"  I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have 
fulfilled  the  commands  you  kindly  entrusted  to 
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me  and  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  one  phial  of 
the  Essence  of  Merchant-Kingery,  as  per  your 
esteemed  order  of  even  date.  At  the  same 
time  kindly  note  for  future  reference  that,  hav- 
ing this  day  drunk  of  the  precious  liquid  myself, 
I  am  now  not  only  a  Merchant  King  in  my  own 
right,  but  also  a  member  of  the  Great  Ring 
as  well.  Referring  to  our  interview  this  morn- 
ing, I  beg  to  confirm  the  offer  I  then  made 
you,  your  kind  acceptance  of  which  would  be 
considered  a  favour." 

"  But  are  you  sure.  Toddles,"  replied  the 
maiden,  "  that  you  wish  to  take  a  poor  Gover- 
ness as  your  wife  ?  " 

Toddles,  remembering  the  pocket-book,winked 
carefully  to  himself  up  his  sleeve  ;  but  he  only 
said  fondly,  "  Dear  Madam,  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  communication,  and  beg  to  hand  you 
herewith  myself." 

"  Then  know,"  answered  the  maiden,  "  that 
I  am  not  a  Governess  at  all,  but  a  good  magi- 
cian, who  wished  by  this  means  to  find  a  noble- 
hearted,  but  business-like  husband.  I  will 
marry  you  ;  but  first  let  me  drink  the  contents 
of  this  phial,  so  that  I  may  become  fitted  for 
the  exalted  position  that  I  shall  occupy." 

With  these  words  the  maiden  drained  the 
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phial  and  was  at  once  transformed  into  a 
Merchant  Queen  ;  and  Toddles,  who  was 
delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  success  of 
his  bold  plan,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  em- 
braced her  tenderly. 

"  For,"  as  he  said  shortly  afterwards,  thought- 
fully addressing  a  rose  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  new  palatial  garden,  "  I  may  be  a  fool, 
rose,  but  thank  Heaven  I'm  not  a  durned 
fool !  " 


LESSON   XI 

THE   STRONG   MAN   STORY 

THE  Strong  Man  is  the  phenomenon 
in  our  fiction  to-day  ;  and  if  you 
can  write  stories  about  him,  haughty 
editors  will  cringe  abjectly  before  you.  They 
will  even,  so  I  have  heard,  take  you  out  to 
lunch  in  their  efforts  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  you — a  soul-stirring  spectacle. 

Let  me  try  to  initiate  you  into  the  secrets  of 
this  lucrative  gentleman. 

First  of  all,  your  Strong  Man  must  also  be, 
of  course,  very  silent ;  though  whether  this 
is  just  because  he  has  nothing  to  say,  or  whether 
it  is  that  he  is  cunning  enough  to  realise  the 
value  of  inscrutability  when  dealing  with  the 
other  sex,  I  have  never  been  able  quite  to 
determine.  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  the 
latter  explanation.  The  Strong  Man  is,  I 
think,  something  of  a  dark  horse.  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  ever  so  much  deeper  than  those 
who    portray    him    ever    really    guess.      We 
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shall  see  another  instance  of  this  in  a  minute. 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  said  that  this 
lesson  is  for  women  writers  only.  No  man 
would  ever  have  the  presumption  to  write  a 
Strong  Man  story.  He  knows  his  own  sex  too 
well. 

There  are  two  variations  of  the  Strong  Man 
story — the  Strong  Man  Abroad,  and  the  Strong 
Man  at  Home.  He  is  much  the  same  sort  of 
person  in  either  case,  except  for  a  few  trifling 
differences — stern,  self-reliant  and  reticent.  He 
has  steely  eyes  and  you  just  can't  imagine  how 
terribly  ruthless  he  is. 

The  Strong  Man  Abroad  is  lean  and  spare  ; 
he  is  also  tall  and  thin.  And — yes,  you  have 
guessed  it  ! — he  not  infrequently  wears  a  mon- 
ocle. This  type  of  the  Strong  Man  story,  by 
the  way,  may  be  written  by  a  man  ;  the  sort 
of  man,  for  instance,  who  served  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  during  the  war  and  gladdened  our 
hearts  with  some  of  the  most  delightfully 
irresponsible  nonsense  ever  penned,   but  who 

since  then  has But  I  suppose  one  must 

live,  mustn't  one  ?     And  editors  can  no  doubt 
be  extraordinarily  persuasive  at  lunch  time. 

The  Strong  Man  Abroad  then,  whether  he 
is  disguised  in  a  monocle  or  as  an  Arab  Sheik, 
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has  always  been  crossed  in  love.  He  bears  a 
secret  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and  his  only  joy  is 
in  fighting  ;  preferably  with  the  odds  at  twenty 
to  one.  He  is  usually  extremely  tender  towards 
women  (except  when  he  happens  to  be  mas- 
querading as  a  Sheik,  of  course,  when  he  is  the 
last  word  in  ruthlessness) ,  and  everything  comes 
right  at  the  end  of  the  book  or  in  the  last  story 
of  the  series.  He  must  be  a  terribly  irritating 
person,  and  I  should  simply  hate  to  meet  him 
in  real  life  ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  there  were  the 
least  possibility  of  his  existing  at  all. 

The  Strong  Man  at  Home,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  large  and  rugged.  His  keynote 
is  also  Ruthlessness,  but  expressed  towards 
women  instead  of  men.  Oh,  the  way  that 
Man  treats  women  !  You  would  hardly  believe 
it. 

But  this,  I  feel  convinced,  is  really  only 
another  instance  of  the  Strong  Man's  essential 
cunning.  For — and  this  is  the  great  point  to 
bear  in  mind  when  writing  this  kind  of  story, 
ladies — not  only  must  your  hero  knock  your 
heroine  about  in  the  most  thrillingly  brutal 
way,  hut  your  heroine  simply  loves  being  knocked 
about.  She  revels  in  brutal  treatment.  In  fact, 
if  she  doesn't  get  it,  she  will  go  miles  out  of  her 
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way  in  order  to  court  it.  And  he  knows  it, 
that  wily  Strong  Man  ;  he  knows  it  every  time. 
So  don't  be  finicky.  Let  her  have  it  in  the 
neck ;  and  good  luck  to  your  hero  and  your 
circulation. 

Here  is  a  working  model  of  the  Strong  Man 
at  Home  story  for  you.  Read  it  carefully,  and 
then  go  with  reverence  and  do  likewise. 

SILENT  STRENGTH 

{With  acknowledgments  where  acknowledgments  are  due) 

Rex  Greatbody  frowned  as  he  drew  on  his 
immaculately  cut  dress  coat  with  one  hand, 
tied  his  black  satin  tie  with  the  other  and 
laced  his  shoes  with  his  feet.  The  end  of  the 
tennis  season  had  come,  and  dancing  was 
beginning  once  more  ;  he  would  have  to  put 
away  manly  things  and  mix  with  women. 

Small  wonder  that  Rex  Greatbody  frowned. 
He  hated  women.  He  also  despised  them. 
Furthermore,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was 
secretly  terrified  of  them.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  he  bit  them  so  much.  Who  knows  ? 
The  working  of  a  Strong  Man's  mind  are  indeed 
inscrutable. 

Yet    Rex    Greatbody    had    this    redeeming 
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feature  in  his  attitude  towards  women — he 
thought  a  great  deal  about  his  mother. 

Yes,  during  the  fiercest  rally  at  tennis,  with 
the  ball  flashing  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  net  like  lightning,  this  silent,  inscrutable 
woman-hater  would  pause  to  lean  on  his  racket 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  think  tenderly  about 
his  mother.  Or  again,  when  driving  his  i6o 
horse-power  racing  car  round  the  track  at 
Brooklands  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  his 
stern,  inscrutable  face  would  soften  and  he 
would  rest  his  head  upon  the  steering  wheel 
for  a  few  moments'  quiet  meditation  about  his 
mother.     Yes,  he  was  always  thinking  of  her. 

He  had  often  tried  to  break  himself  of  the 
habit,  but  it  was  no  use. 

He  frowned  again,  this  time  more  irritably 
still,  as  he  realised  that  he  was  thinking  of  her 
once  more,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

A  policeman  in  the  road  outside  gasped  and 
blew  his  whistle  feverishly. 

"  Earthquake  !  "  he  shouted  fearfully. 
"  Earthquake  !  " 

He  might  have  saved  his  breath.  It  was 
only  the  house  rocking  under  Rex  Greatbody's 
grim,  inscrutable  tread. 
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Rex  Greatbody  paused  in  the  doorway  of 
the  ballroom  and  drew  on  his  gloves.  They 
split  with  loud  reports,  and  he  hurled  them 
disgustedly  to  the  floor.  The  glove  was  never 
made  that  could  fit  Rex  Greatbody's  hand. 

His  steely,  piercing  eyes  wandered  over  the 
gay  assembly,  stabbing  it  through  and  through. 
Was  there  a  single  person  here  with  whom  he 
would  care  to  dance  ?  His  eye  fell  upon 
Muriel  Smallfeet,  puncturing  her  neatly,  and 
she  started  violently.  Yet  his  stern,  mxask- 
like  countenance  gave  no  indication  of  what 
his  feelings  might  be. 

He  strode  across  the  room,  causing  it  to 
sway  so  dizzily  that  people  clutched  at  each 
other  to  save  themselves  from  falling.  A  knot 
of  men  was  gathered  round  Muriel,  soliciting 
her  favours  ;  but  these  he  simply  dashed  care- 
lessly to  the  ground. 

"  You  will  dance  with  me,"  he  boomed  in 
commanding  tones,  seizing  her  by  the  hair. 

Muriel  Smallfeet  blanched.  Then  she  blushed. 
Then  she  blanched  and  blushed  simultaneously. 
The  effect  irritated  him  vaguely,  and  he  dragged 
her  roughly  over  the  group  of  prostrate  bodies. 

"  You  will  dance  with  me,  I  said,"  he  re- 
peated in  a  stern,  remorseless  voice. 
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She  glanced  up  at  him  shyly,  her  eyes  shining. 
"  Yes,  Rex,  I  will  dance  with  you.  But — 
but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  he  demanded  grimly,  amazed 
in  spite  of  himself  at  her  temerity. 

"  Won't  you  beat  me  first  ?  "  she  asked 
wistfully. 

Without  a  word  he  swung  her  up  in  his 
arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  piece  of  thistledown 
(he  had  practised  swinging  up  pieces  of  thistle- 
down half  the  summer  in  preparation  for  just 
such  an  emergency),  carried  her  from  the  ball- 
room and  let  her  fall  with  a  thud  in  the  corridor 
outside. 

"  A  stick,  then  !  "  he  said  roughly. 

She  scrambled  eagerly  to  her  feet  and  ran 
to  fetch  one  for  him. 

"  Here  !  " 

Rex  Greatbody  took  it  from  her  and  began 
to  beat  her  savagely.  With  all  his  faults 
Rex  was  not  unthoughtful  where  women  were 
concerned. 

Her  eyes  shone  mistily.  "  Oh,  thank  you, 
Rex,"  she  exclaimed  in  her  artless,  girlish  tones, 
when  he  had  finished.  "  You  are  so  good  to 
me!" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  Muriel,"  he  returned 
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awkwardly  ;  a  woman's  gratitude  always  em- 
barrassed him.  "  You  may  kiss  my  hand, 
if  you  like." 

She  fell  on  her  knees  and  covered  the  hand 
he  extended  to  her  with  soft  kisses. 

"  Rex  !  "  she  breathed.  "  May — may  I  kiss 
your  feet  as  well  ?  " 

Rex  hesitated.  It  was  difficult  to  refuse  the 
girl  such  a  simple  request,  but ! 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  conceded.  "  But  try 
not  to  breathe  on  my  shoes.  I  had  them 
polished  before  I  came  out." 

She  bent  her  fair  head  reverently. 

Rex  Greatbody  looked  down  on  her  as  she 
knelt  there,  and  something  in  her  attitude 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him.  It  would  be  pleasant, 
he  felt,  to  have  her  always  about  his  place  like 
that.  She  would  be  able  to  lace  his  shoes  and 
do  other  odd  jobs  for  him. 

With  a  sudden  movement  he  grasped  her 
hair  again  and  jerked  her  to  her  feet. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  adoring  eyes. 
"Oh,  Rex,  are  you  going  to  beat  me  again  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  irritably.  It  never  does 
to  spoil  women. 

"  Nor  hurl  me  savagely  on  the  ground  ? 
Not  even  throw  me  downstairs  ?  " 
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"  No  !  "  he  returned  abruptly.  "  I  am  too 
busy.  Muriel,  will  you  marry  me  ?  I  mean  " 
— he  corrected  himself  hastily — "  Muriel,  you 
will  marry  me," 

She  blushed  shyly.  "  Yes,  Rex.  I  will 
marry  you — on  one  condition." 

His  eyebrows  rose.     "  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  That  you  ill-treat  me  abominably  in  that 
wonderful  strong  silent  way  of  yours  !  " 

A  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  him. 

"  Muriel,  I  will  beat  you  three  times  a  day 
after  meals  when  we  are  married,"  he  promised 
huskily. 

She  clung  to  him  ecstatically. 

Rex  Greatbody  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to 
please  the  girl.  With  a  tender  smile  softening 
the  grim  lines  of  his  mouth,  he  picked  her  up 
in  his  strong  arms  and  dashed  her  with  all  his 
force  upon  the  floor. 


LESSON   XII 

THE    STORY   WITH   A   PURPOSE 

THIS  kind  of  story  must  be  very  care- 
fully handled  indeed ;  for  if  the 
editor  suspects  that  a  story  has  any 
purpose  in  it  beyond  the  amusement  of  his 
readers,  he  will  pounce  on  it  wrathfully  and  hurl 
it  into  the  rejection  basket  without  another 
thought.  The  purpose  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully hidden. 

The  great  thing  about  the  story  with  a  pur- 
pose is  that  the  writing  of  it  becomes  a  labour 
of  love  and  therefore  easy  of  accomplishment ; 
while  with  all  other  kinds  of  story,  whatever 
labour  may  go  to  the  making  of  them,  it  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  do  with  love.  The  purpose 
itself  is  an  incentive  which  causes  your  pen  to 
sprout  wings  and  fly  over  the  paper  of  its  own 
accord.  If  therefore  you  have  any  pet  convic- 
tions, or  feel  that  you  have  been  sent  upon  this 
earth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inculcating  some 
great  moral  lesson,  let  yourself  go  ;  but  be  very 
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careful  not  to  let  your  editor  get  any  whiff  of 
the  moral  lessons.  Editors  are  past  all  moral 
lessons. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  you  to  the  case  of  my  excellent  friend,  Miss 
Eliza  Peabody. 

Miss  Peabody  is  "  anti  "  everything  that  most 
people  are  "  pro."  She  can't  help  it ;  she  just 
happens  to  be  made  like  that.  I  went  to  call 
on  her  because,  in  a  book  I  had  been  reading 
which  dealt  with  the  New  Psychology,  I  had 
seen  it  argued  that  the  reading  of  fairy  stories 
by  young  people  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  craving  for 
drugs  and  drink  in  later  life  ;  it  was  this  book, 
in  fact,  which  led  me  eventually  to  formulate 
my  new  theories  for  fairy  stories  with  which 
we  have  already  dealt. 

I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  a  New  Psycho- 
logist was  ;  but  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  her  being  one. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  she  said  severely,  when  I 
broached  the  subject.  "  Every  sensible  person  is." 

"  Then  you  agree  with  this  contention  ?  "  I 
ventured. 

"  Naturally.  The  perusal  of  the  pernicious 
stuff  with  which  the  minds  of  the  last  generation 
were  poisoned   causes  the  childish  reader  to 
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identify  himself  in  imagination  with  the  prince 
or  hero,  and  thus  stimulates  in  him  a  craving 
to  escape  from  the  realities  of  life — a  craving 
which  can  be  satisfied  in  later  life  only  by  drugs 
or  drink.     It  is  surely  perfectly  obvious." 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied. 

"  Curiously  enough,"  Miss  Peabody  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  myself  been  intending  to  write 
a  little  story  illustrating  this  very  point.  You 
would  do  me  a  personal  favour  and  the  world 
in  general  a  very  great  service  if  you  would  take 
steps  to  get  it  published  in  one  of  the  more 
influential  journals.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  If  I  can,"  I  said  weakly. 

Two  days  later  it  arrived.  With  it  was  the 
following  letter  : 

Dear  Mr.  Cox, — I  am  sending  you  my  little 
story,  as  you  asked  me.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
one  of  our  great  Universities.  While  not  en- 
tirely conversant  with  the  students'  life,  I  once 
spent  a  day  in  Oxford,  and  feel  therefore  that  I 
am  fairly  competent  to  write  about  it. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Eliza  Peabody. 

P.S. — Only  one  of  the  beUer-c\a.ss  journals, 
please. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  able  to  do  very  well 
for  Miss  Peabody's  story,  for  it  was  actually 
published  in  Punch.  I  therefore  reproduce  it 
here  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  story  with  a 
purpose. 

THE  NEW  RAKE'S  PROGRESS 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  fellow !  "  said  Sackbutt 
Saltry  contemptuously.  "  You  are  missing  half 
the  fun  in  life  by  not  doing  so." 

"  But  my  parents  are  very  strict  upon  that 
point,"  Augustus  Bellweather  rejoined  ner- 
vously. "  In  fact,  I  have  never  been  permitted 
even  to  handle  a  book  of  them.  The  after- 
effects, I  have  always  understood,  are  liable  to 
be  quite  disastrous." 

"  Pshaw  !  Help  yourself  to  some  more  claret- 
cup  and  let  us  discuss  the  matter  reasonably." 

Augustus  refilled  his  wine-glass  with  the  heady 
beverage.  Unused  as  he  was  to  such  stimu- 
lating liquor — the  Demon  Rum  as  it  was 
forcibly  (but  not  entirely  correctly)  termed  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  New  Psychological  home  in 
Hampstead — the  potent  spell  of  it  was  even 
now  upon  him.  Behind  their  spectacles  his 
eyes  were  gleaming  ;  already  he  had  dared  to 
touch  upon  wicked  and  forbidden  topics. 
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"  Tell  me  about  them,"  he  muttered  thickly. 

Sackbutt  Saltry,  the  black  sheep  of  the  col- 
lege, now  in  his  third  year  at  Oxbridge  and 
steeped  in  every  form  of  vice  (the  three  glasses 
of  claret-cup  he  had  drunk  seemed  to  have  had 
no  effect  upon  him  at  all,  so  hardened  was  he), 
smiled  cynically  at  the  callow  freshboy. 

"  Didn't  the  chaps  read  them  on  the  sly  at 
your  school  ?  "  he  asked  scornfully.  "  How 
potty  !  " 

"  I  have  never  been  to  school,"  Augustus 
replied  simply.  "  My  parents  very  sensibly 
did  not  approve  of  it." 

A  cunning  look  came  into  Saltry's  face. 
Rising  from  his  chair,  he  unlocked  a  cupboard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  drew  out  a 
book,  which  he  tossed  carelessly  over  to  his 
companion.  "  Have  a  look  at  this  then,"  he 
remarked ;  "  it's  a  good  one  to  start  with. 
But  don't  let  the  servant  see  it  lying  about,  or 
you  may  be  expelled." 

With  beating  heart  Augustus  opened  the 
book.  A  few  words  here  and  there  caught 
his  eye.  "  Cinderella,"  "  Fairy  Godmother," 
"  Prince."  The  meretricious  glamour  of  the 
dreadful  phrases  fastened  upon  him  and  he 
breathed  quickly.     Without  waiting  to  finish 
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what  was  in  his  glass  he  sprang  from  his 
seat. 

"  I — I'll  go  and  read  it  in  my  own  apart- 
ment," he  stammered.  Yes,  he  must  be  alone  ! 
Saltry's  mocking  eyes  must  not  observe  him. 
For  Augustus  was  under  no  delusions  ;  he  fully 
realised  the  insensate  wickedness  of  the  thing. 
Yet  his  mind,  maddened  by  the  powerful  claret- 
cup,  refused  to  heed  the  fond  parental  warn- 
ings ;  the  temptation  of  the  fatal  book  was  too 
strong.  Stumbling  blindly  to  his  own  quarters, 
he  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  began  to 
read. 

In  the  other  apartments  of  the  college  the 
young  men  worked,  or  indulged  in  pleasant 
games  of  Snap,  Halma  and  Consequences ; 
only  in  those  of  Augustus  Bellweather  and  Sack- 
butt  Saltry  did  vice  reign  supreme. 

With  heightened  colour  Augustus  read  on. 
At  times  the  wicked  words  danced  madly  before 
his  burning  eyes  ;  at  other  times  (such  was  his 
abandonment)  he  himself  got  up  and  danced 
madly  before  the  wicked  words.  At  last  he 
arose  unsteadily  and,  plunging  his  head  through 
the  window,  inhaled  great  gulps  of  the  cool 
night  air.  As  he  did  so  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  a  mysterious  craving  that  was  almost 
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overpowering.  What  did  he  want  ?  What 
must  he  have  ?  What  was  it  that  he  could  not 
exist  for  another  minute  without  ? 

Tottering  over  to  his  cupboard  he  seized  a 
bottle  of  the  ginger-beer  that  was  kept  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests  and  consumed  the 
contents  at  a  single  draught.  In  the  same 
moment  the  knowledge  he  had  been  seeking 
surged  up  to  the  level  of  consciousness.  Not 
pausing  even  to  put  on  his  hat  he  rushed  from 
the  room. 

Sackbutt  Saltry  looked  up  curiously  as  his 
door  was  burst  violently  open  and  a  figure  that 
at  first  he  scarcely  recognised  flung  itself  wildly 
upon  the  glass  of  claret-cup  which  Augustus 
had  left  and  drained  it  to  the  lemon-peel.  Then 
he  smiled  maliciously. 

"  I  thought  you'd  come  back  for  that,"  he 
said. 

With  quivering  hand  Augustus  set  the  glass 
upon  the  table.  "  More  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Give 
me  some  more  !  " 

"  Help  yourself  !  "  replied  the  other  cynically. 
"  But  wait  a  moment  !  I  generally  use  drugs 
myself  on  these  occasions.  More  soothing,  I 
find.     Like  to  try  ?  " 

Drugs  !     Drugs  were  naughty,  weren't  they  ? 
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So  Mamma  had  always  said.  But  then  Fairy 
Stories  were  naughtier  still,  and — "  Yes,  I 
should.     I  really  feel  extremely  unnerved." 

Once  more  Saltry  unlocked  the  cupboard. 
On  one  shelf  stood  numberless  bottles  of  claret- 
cup,  on  another  a  terrible  array  of  drugs,  on  the 
third  a  whole  row  of  the  forbidden  books  ! 
Gazing  at  them  with  hungry  eyes  Augustus 
scrutinised  the  seductive  titles.  Grimm's  Fairy 
Stories  ;  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  ;  Fairy  Tales 
from  Russia  ;  The  Three  Bears  ;  Hans  Ander- 
sen's Fairy  Stories  ;  The  Arabian  Nights.  How 
appalling  !     But,  how  terribly  fascinating. 

Trembling  in  every  limb  Augustus  drew  one 
from  the  shelf. 

"  What  sort  of  drug  would  you  like  ?  " 

Augustus,  gloating  over  the  infamous  work, 
scarcely  heard.  "  Anything  !  "  he  muttered. 
"  Anything  !  " 

"  Personally  I  prefer  laudanum,  with  a  little 
soda-water.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  " 

Lost  to  shame  now,  Augustus  openly  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  degrading  pleasure. 
What  did  it  matter  that  Saltry  should  see  him  ? 
Saltry  did  the  same  thing  himself  !  Saltry  was 
an  excellent  chap  !     A  glass  of  laudanum  in  one 
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hand,  a  bottle  of  claret-cup  in  the  other,  Augus- 
tus read  on.     For  the  next  few  hours  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  swallowed 
liquids  and  by  Saltry's  cynical  smile. 
You  can  guess  the  rest,  gentle  reader — 

Yes  ;    so  I  think  we  will  let  him. 

In  any  case,  you  see  the  idea,  don't  you  ? 
And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  an  example  of  my  own. 

Reading  my  newspaper  recently,  I  came 
across  the  report  of  a  lecture  which  an  eminent 
doctor  had  given  upon  the  vicious  pleasures 
of  the  modem  society  girl ;  among  the  list  was 
included  "  telephoning."  This  struck  me  very 
forcibly.  I  had  never  realised  before  what 
terrible  possibilities  could  lie  in  that  seemingly 
innocent  instrument.  I  began  to  brood  over 
it.  And  the  more  I  brooded,  the  more  clearly 
did  I  see  that  a  clarion-call  of  warning  ought  to 
be  delivered  to  the  unsuspecting  youth  of  the 
country  before  they  too  fell  under  this  deadly 
spell.  Who  was  there  to  do  it  ?  The  answer 
was  obvious.  This  is  where  the  story  with  a 
purpose  comes  in. 

Gnawing  my  typewriter  in  my  anxious  frenzy, 
I  dashed  into  the  following  : 
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THE  TELEPHONE  VICE 

Lady  Muriel  Merrythought  was  distraite.  Not 
even  the  scandalous  conversation  of  that  dearest 
of  all  her  dearest  friends,  the  Hon.  Pamela 
Paradise,  could  drive  away  the  preoccupied 
look  from  her  inscrutable  pea-green  eyes.  For 
nearly  an  hour  now  they  had  been  sitting  in 
Lady  Muriel's  boudoir  smoking  scented  cigar- 
ette after  scented  cigarette,  inhaling  immoderate 
quantities  of  cocaine,  and  drinking  draught 
upon  draught  of  sweet  champagne.  Neither  of 
them  cared  very  much  for  either  cocaine  or 
sweet  champagne,  but  these  things  were  ex- 
pected of  the  fashionable  society  beauty,  and 
Lady  Muriel  was  nothing  if  not  fashionable. 

Yet,  pleasant  enough  in  its  way  as  the  hour 
had  been.  Lady  Muriel  was  longing  for  her 
companion  to  go — to  leave  her  alone.  Alone  ! 
Her  eyes  gleamed,  flashing  forth  sparks  of 
inscrutable,  pea-green  fire,  as  her  mind  dwelt 
upon  the  prospect.  Then  at  last  she  would  be 
free  to —  Smoking,  drinking,  doping — there  was 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  these,  of  course. 
But  that  other —  !  No  ;  not  even  Pamela  must 
learn  that  secret,  that  inmost  part  of  her  life 
which  Lady  Muriel,  fully  conscious  of  its  degrad- 
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ing  viciousness,  kept  hidden  so  carefully  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  world.  She  moved  rest- 
lessly among  the  cloth  of  gold  cushions  on  the 
huge  divan  and  thrust  the  jewelled  canister 
across  the  little  table  towards  Pamela. 

"  Have  some  more  dope,  dear  ?  "  she  said 
abruptly,  unable  quite  to  keep  the  irritation 
out  of  her  voice. 

Pamela  rose  to  her  feet.  "  No,  darling  ;  I 
don't  think  I  will  now,  thanks  ;  I've  got  to  go 
on  to  a  dope  party  at  Mrs.  Pogsby's.  I  can't 
stand  the  woman — horrid,  vulgar  little  cat  ! — 
but  the  stuff  she  gets  hold  of  is  pretty  good,  so 
we  all  go  there.  Well,  good-bye,  dearest.  See 
you  at  the  Wortleham's  cocktail  bout  to-night, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

She  was  gone.     At  last  ! 

Feverishly  Lady  Muriel  sprang  from  the  divan 
and  hurried  to  lock  the  door  ;  and  then,  with 
delicate,  mincing  tread,  savouring  anticipation 
to  the  full,  she  approached  a  cupboard  cun- 
ningly concealed  in  the  wall  by  the  head  of  the 
divan.  Her  fingers  trembled  as  she  unfastened 
the  lock  and  drew  forth  its  precious  contents. 
Oh,  the  smooth,  delicious,  wicked  feel  of  them  ! 
Oh,  the  long,  snaky,  ominous  green  coil  that 
trailed    from    them    into    the   recesses   of    the 
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cupboard  !  In  a  delirium  of  excitement  she 
stretched  herself  once  more  upon  the  divan,  and 
lifted  the  receiver  to  her  throbbing  ear. 

The  mystery  was  revealed.  Lady  Muriel  was 
a  Secret  Telephonist  ! 

"  Number,  please." 

Number  ?  Fool !  What  did  it  matter  what 
the  number  was  so  long  as  it  was  a  number  ? 
She  gave  one  at  random,  and  then — "  Hullo, 
is  that  you  ?  This  is  me.  Isn't  it  a  gorgeous 
day  ?  Do  you  admire  Owen  Nares  ?  I  do, 
tremendously.  What  are  the  chief  capes  of 
South  America  ?  I  bought  seventeen  new  hats 
yesterday.  Where  are  the  pens  of  the  gar- 
dener's aunt  ?  .  .  ."  The  words  poured  from 
her  Hps  in  a  never-pausing  torrent. 

3|c  %  4:  >H  He 

It  was  three  hours  later.  Exactly  two  hours 
and  fifty-eight  minutes  ago  the  bewildered 
solicitor's  clerk  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  had 
hung  up  the  receiver  in  despair.  What  did  it 
matter  ?  A  telephone  was  still  a  telephone. 
Lady  Muriel  babbled  on. 

Lady  Muriel's  case  was  a  sad  one.  Rich 
enough  as  her  parents  were  to  gratify  her  every 
insensate  pleasure,  her  evil  proclivities  had 
manifested  themselves  early  in  life  ;  and  though 
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she  was  still  but  twenty  years  of  age,  the  hor- 
rible vice  in  which  she  was  now  indulging  had 
marked  her  down  as  one  of  its  chief  victims. 
Not  altogether  bad,  she  had  made  spasmodic 
efforts  from  time  to  time  to  shake  off  her  terrible 
obsession ;  but  all  in  vain.  Self-indulgence 
carried  to  this  extent  can  have  but  one  result  ; 
and  had  she  but  known  it,  the  climax  was  even 
now  at  hand. 

The  low,  clear  tones  in  which  she  had  begun 
to  speak  had  already  become  hoarse  and  muffled, 
and  then,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  the 
end  came.     Her  voice  broke  ! 

With  a  dumb  shriek  of  despair,  Lady  Muriel 
unlocked  the  door  and  called  mutely  for  her 
maid  ;  but  before  the  latter  could  arrive,  her 
brain,  maddened  with  the  potent  spell  of  the 
telephone,  gave  way  at  last  and  she  collapsed 
upon  the  floor,  leaving  the  tell-tale  instrument 
still  upon  the  divan  to  reveal  to  those  who  found 
her  the  depths  of  her  shame. 

The  grey-haired  old  doctor,  hurriedly  sum- 
moned, shook  his  head  sadly  as  he  examined 
his  patient.  Wide  though  his  experience  was 
among  the  Secret  Telephonists  of  modern  so- 
ciety, he  did  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
worse  case  ;  Lady  Muriel's  voice  seemed  broken 
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be^'ond  repair.  At  first  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  have  it  amputated  at 
once,  but  fortunately  this  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary  ;  though  for  many  weary  months 
Lady  Muriel  had  to  wear  it  in  a  splint. 

Then,  as  time  went  on,  her  voice  began  gradu- 
ally to  join  together  again  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  hopes  were  entertained  that,  by  careful 
treatment,  it  would  be  possible  eventually  to 
wean  her  away  altogether  from  the  evil  courses 
into  which  she  had  fallen.  A  distinguished 
anti-telephonist  took  up  her  case,  and  he  is 
already  stating  quite  openly  that,  provided 
that  for  a  whole  year  she  does  not  set  eyes  upon 
anything  coloured  red  or  blue  (the  hues  in  which 
the  half-yearly  telephone  directories  appear),  or, 
of  course,  green  or  black  (the  colours  of  the  fatal 
instrument  itself),  there  is  now  every  expect- 
ation that  she  will  one  day  be  able  even  to  enter 
a  public  call  office,  without  having  to  be  watched. 
But  he  admits  that  it  was  a  very  close  thing. 

"  You  take  the  advice  of  an  old  man,  my 
dear,"  he  tells  her  often  in  his  kindly  way. 
"  Stick  to  drugs  and  drink,  if  you  must,  but — 
leave  the  telephone  alone  !  " 


LESSON   XIII 

THE   GRUESOME   STORY 

WE  are  now,  if  you  please,  to  be  quite, 
quite  serious. 
The  Gruesome  Story,  let  us  be 
candid,  is  regarded  by  the  editors  of  monthly 
magazines  with  disfavour.  Let  us  be  still 
more  candid  and  admit  at  once  that  they 
simply  loathe  the  sight  of  it  and  will  not  have 
it  at  any  price. 

Why  is  this  ?  That  is  just  what  I  want  us  to 
be  quite  serious  about. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  accepted  fact  that  everybody 
loves  a  thrill ;  it  is  no  less  of  an  accepted  fact 
that  nearly  everybody  has  a  streak  of  the  mor- 
bid in  him  or  her,  which  it  is  pleasant  to  gratify 
just  once  in  a  while  by  way  of  a  change.  The 
Gruesome  Story  provides  a  thrill,  and  just 
titillates  the  morbid  sense  without  exciting  it 
to  any  unfortunate  degree.  Yet  magazine  edi- 
tors will  not  print  a  gruesome  story — not  even 
one  in  six  months.     Why  is  this  ? 
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No,  it  is  not  that  they  consider  themselves 
the  guardians  of  our  morals.  It  is  simply  that 
they  have  the  fixed  idea  that  their  readers  do 
not  care  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring here,  of  course,  to  the  magazines  who  never 
deviate  from  the  saccharine  path  of  the  simple 
little  love  story  ;  morbid  or  gruesome  stories 
would  be  no  use  to  them.  I  am  talking  about 
the  magazines  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Well,  are  they  right,  these  editors  ?  Is  it 
true  that  we  do  not  care  for  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

I  went  into  the  question  once  with  one  of 
them.  He  pronounced  an  emphatic  opinion 
that  the  magazine-reading  public  does  not  care 
for  gruesome  or  unhappy  stories.  I  ventured 
the  humble  conviction  that  they  do,  and  quoted 
the  avidity  with  which  the  details  of  any  parti- 
cularly gruesome  murder  are  devoured  by  all 
and  sundry,  from  duchess  to  lift-boy.  He  was 
unconvinced.  I  mentioned  the  long  run  and 
the  packed  audiences  of  the  London  Grand 
Guignol.  He  said  Grand  Guignol  was  dead.  I 
instanced  the  tremendous  popularity  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Poe,  He  sniffed.  I  pointed 
out  that  a  morbid  book  or  a  volume  of  gruesome 
little  stories  always  enjoyed  a  big  sale.  He 
replied,    "  Only    among    people    with    twisted 
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minds,"  and  added  with  some  dignity  that  his 
magazine  didn't  cater  for  people  Hke  that.  I 
asked  him  point-blank  if  he  considered  that  the 
people  who  enjoyed  the  said  Mr.  E.  A.  Poe 
all  had  twisted  minds.     He  offered  me  a  cigar. 

Well,  was  that  editor  right  or  wrong  ?  Per- 
sonally I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  And  the 
determining  point  seems  to  me  that,  if  they  were 
writing  for  a  living  in  England  to-day,  no  ordin- 
ary magazine  would  dream  of  accepting  a  story 
either  from  Mr.  Poe  himself  or  even  from  any 
of  those  gloomy  but  none  the  less  inspired 
gentlemen  such  as  Turgenieff  or  Tchekov  ;  if 
these  latter  had  to  rely  on  their  magazine  work 
to  support  them,  they  would  either  have  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  simple  little  love 
story  or  else  starve  to  death.  And  this  is  all  the 
more  melancholy  because,  despite  any  impres- 
sions you  may  have  gained  to  the  contrary, 
there  really  are  just  one  or  two  magazines  who 
do  very  occasionally  print  quite  a  good  story. 

Nevertheless  the  gruesome  story  does  find  its 
way  into  print  now  and  then  ;  not  in  the  maga- 
zines, it  goes  without  saying,  but  in  the  more 
enlightened  weeklies — more  power  to  their  cir- 
culation !  The  example  I  append  therefore 
fulfils  a  double  purpose — it  will  show  you  what 
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not  to  write  for  a  magazine  and  what  may  stand 
quite  a  good  chance  of  acceptance  by  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  weekHes.  (Remember,  we  are 
still  being  quite,  quite  serious.) 

BITTER  ALMONDS 

Mr.  James  Blake  (known  to  the  privileged 
circle  of  his  intimate  friends  as  "  Jimmy  the 
Nut  ")  walked  rapidly  on  to  the  platform.  The 
train  was  evidently  just  on  the  point  of  starting, 
but  Mr.  James  Blake  did  not  run.  Running, 
besides  being  undignified,  is  apt  to  disarrange 
the  hang  of  one's  clothes. 

He  seized  the  handle  of  a  carriage  door,  the 
guard  blew  his  whistle,  the  train  began  to  move. 
Then  Mr.  Blake's  eye  lighted  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  carriage — a  stout,  red-faced  woman, 
two  children  and  a  baby.  There  was  a  run  of 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  next  stop. 

Mr.  James  Blake  hastily  let  go  of  the  handle 
and  peered  rapidly  into  the  next  carriage. 
There  was  just  time  for  him  to  make  out  that  it 
was  tenanted  by  a  single  occupant,  a  girl,  who 
was  seated  by  the  window  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  cUmbed  in  jauntily.  What  Mr.  James 
Blake,  aged  twenty-four,  might  lack  in  experi- 
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ence,  Jimmy  the  Nut  more  than  made  up  in 
confidence. 

The  girl  had  not  turned  her  head  as  he  entered 
the  carriage,  nor  had  Mr.  Blake  been  able  to  see 
her  face  in  its  entirety  ;  but  the  quarter  profile 
outlined  against  the  light  from  the  window,  as 
she  leaned  back  against  the  cushioned  side, 
augured  well  for  the  rest.  She  was  quietly  but 
distinctively  dressed  ("  A  stylish  bit  of  goods," 
thought  Mr.  Blake  approvingly),  and  one  small 
gloved  hand  rested  listlessly  on  her  lap.  She 
appeared  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  this  intru- 
sion upon  her  privacy. 

Mr.  Blake  was  not  a  young  man  to  waste 
valuable  time.  Almost  before  the  train  had 
left  the  platform  he  directed  that  winning  smile 
of  his  at  his  companion  and  said  unctuously, 
"  Would  you  like  this  window  up,  miss,  or  may 
I  leave  it  as  it  is  ?  " 

The  girl  made  no  reply  ;  indeed  she  did  not 
even  show  that  his  question  had  reached  her 
ears  at  all. 

Mr.  Blake  waited  a  few  moments  ;  then  ob- 
served, with  charming  deference,  "  I  said,  miss, 
would  you  like  this  window  closed  or  do  you 
mind  if  I  leave  it  open  ?  " 

The  silence  that  followed  was  pregnant  with 
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Mr.  Blake's  bewilderment.  He  was  frankly 
puzzled.  Hauteur  he  had  encountered  before, 
and  had  his  own  methods  of  dealing  with  it ; 
but  this  blank,  uncompromising  disregard  was 
something  altogether  new  to  his  experience. 

"  Rum  !  "  he  meditated.  "  What's  her 
game  ?  If  she  wants  to  shut  me  up,  why  don't 
she  do  it  ?  "  He  ruminated.  "  Shy  !  "  he  de- 
cided. "  Wants  a  bit  o'  warming  up.  Likes 
the  game,  but  don't  know  the  rules.  It's  up  to 
me." 

He  rose  deliberately  and,  stepping  carefully 
over  the  small  brown  suede-shod  feet  which  she 
made  no  effort  to  move  out  of  his  way,  seated 
himself  in  the  corner  opposite  to  her.  With 
calm  insolence  he  began  to  study  her. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  pretty — very 
pretty  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  veil, 
pushed  up  over  the  bridge  of  her  straight  nose 
and  drooping  in  threaded  folds  over  her  eyes, 
hid  most  of  the  upper  part  of  her  face.  Mr. 
Blake's  eyes  fastened  greedily  upon  her  full, 
slightly  parted  lips. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  again. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  got  into  a  non-smoking  carriage 
in  error,  miss.  Would  you  mind  if  I  lit  a  cigar- 
ette ?  "     He  tapped  the  packet  with  a  smile. 
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"  Perhaps  you'd    care   to   join   me   in   one  ?  '* 

Really,  Mr.  Blake  could  hardly  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

That  the  girl  should  not  answer  a  word  was 
sufficiently  surprising  ;  but  she  had  not  even 
moved  a  single  muscle  of  her  body  to  indicate 
that  she  was  at  least  aware  of  his  presence  ! 
But  for  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom,  he 
might  have  been  speaking  to  a  draper's  wax 
model.  He  stared  at  her  in  perplexed  astonish- 
ment. 

Then  suddenly  the  explanation  struck  him, 
and  he  chuckled  audibly. 

"  Gosh  !  What  a  fool  I  am  !  "  he  exclaimed 
aloud.  "  But  she's  a  mighty  heavy  sleeper, 
all  the  same.  Well,  let's  see  if  we  can  wake 
her." 

Very  gently  he  inserted  his  little  finger  into 
the  loosely  clenched  hand  that  was  lying  on  her 
lap.  The  girl  made  no  movement.  Mr.  Blake 
lifted  the  hand,  straightened  out  the  small 
fingers  in  their  casing  of  white  kid,  and  began 
to  play  with  them  ;  and  still  her  regular,  almost 
heavy  breathing  continued.  Mr.  Blake  dropped 
the  hand,  so  that  it  fell  with  a  thud  into  her  lap. 

"  Hell !  "  he  remarked  to  himself.  "  Well, 
my  dear,  we'll  soon  see  if  you're  foxin'  or  not." 
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He  bent  down  and,  lifting  the  hem  of  her  frock 
out  of  the  way,  began  slowly  to  stroke  the 
girl's  brown  silk-stockinged  ankle. 

"  111  ?  "  said  Mr.  Blake  argumentatively  at 
last,  leaning  back  in  his  seat  once  more  with 
an  expression  of  bewilderment.  "  She  can't  be 
ill  ?  How  can  she  ?  Breathing  like  a  baby, 
she  is.  No  !  "  he  continued  to  himself.  "  She's 
a  cunning  little  devil,  that's  what  she  is.  Either 
she  thinks  I'll  leave  'er  alone  if  she  don't  take 
no  notice  of  me  ;  or  else —  Or  else  she's  just 
laughing  up  her  sleeve  at  me,  waitin'  to  see  what 
ril  do  !  Laughin',  is  she  ?  Well,  I'll  show  'er 
what  I'll  do,  all  right !  " 

He  leaned  forward  suddenly  and  twitched  up 
the  girl's  veil  for  an  instant.  Her  eyes  were 
gazing  out  of  the  window  at  the  flying  fields  and 
cottages.     Mr.  Blake  laughed  loudly. 

"  Caught  you  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  triumph. 
"  Shammin'  all  the  time,  were  you  ?  Well,  I 
reckon  you  owe  me  something  for  playin'  that 
little  game  on  me,  eh  ?  " 

He  plumped  into  the  space  beside  her  and, 
with  the  awkward  clumsiness  of  the  tyro,  slid 
an  arm  about  her  unresisting  waist.  Mr.  Blake's 
methods  were  verv  crude  :  and  if  he  noticed  at 
all  the  sudden  cessation  of  that  gentle  rise  and 
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fall  of  the  brown  silk  on  her  bosom,  it  certainly 
meant  nothing  to  him. 

"  Now  then,"  he  muttered,  his  lips  close 
against  her  ear  beneath  the  brim  of  her  small 
hat,  "  what  about  a — a  kiss,  eh  ?  Not  so  shy 
as  you  make  out,  I'll  bet,  are  you  ?  " 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  and  she  made  no 
attempt  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  his  arm. 
The  train  bumped  over  some  points,  and,  per- 
haps making  an  excuse  of  the  jolts,  as  the 
knowing  Mr.  Blake  deduced  with  secret  amuse- 
ment, the  girl  allowed  her  weight  to  rest  fully 
against  him.  At  the  same  time  her  head,  leav- 
ing the  side  of  the  window  against  which  it  had 
been  leaning,  swung  round  and  was  laid  gently 
upon  his  shoulder. 

Mr.  Blake's  triumph  was  complete.  He 
raised  her  chin  in  his  hands  and  kissed  her 
voluptuously  upon  the  lips. 

"  Been  suckin'  sugar  almonds,  have  you,  my 
dear  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he  had  taken  full  toll 
of  her  mouth.  "  Got  one  to  give  away  ?  By 
gosh,  they  ain't  half  strong  either  !  And  none 
too  sweet  at  that."  He  made  a  wry  face. 
"  Bitter,  I  should  call  'em.  No,  I  don't  think  I 
will  have  one,  after  all. 

"  Oh,  do  say  something  !     You  are  a  one  to 
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keep  it  up.  Here,  give  us  your  other  hand,  and 
let's  be  sociable." 

Mr.  Blake  loosed  his  clasp  on  the  girl's  wrist, 
and  she  swayed  inertly  away  from  him.  Some- 
thing in  her  attitude  startled  him,  and  he  caught 
his  breath.  The  next  moment  he  was  fumbling 
for  her  other  hand,  that  lay  on  the  seat  beside 
the  window.  It  was  clenched  over  something, 
and  Mr.  Blake  found  some  difficulty  in  loosening 
the  grasp  of  her  fingers.  Then  he  sat  for  some 
minutes  in  silence,  looking  with  ashy  face  at 
what  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

It  was  a  tiny  blue  phial,  that  smelt  very 
pungently  of  bitter  almonds. 

"  God !  "  he  muttered  huskily  at  length. 
"  Oh,  my  God  !  " 

The  girl's  eyes  still  stared  out  through  the 
folds  of  her  veil  at  the  flying  fields  and  cottages. 

And  in  Mr.  Blake's  dry  mouth  the  taste  of 
bitter  almonds  was  strong. 


LESSON  XIV 

SOME   OTHER   STORIES 

IN  this  lesson  I  propose  to  glance  briefly 
at  a  few  of  the  remaining  types  of  story 
with  which  we  have  not  yet  dealt. 

First  of  all,  the  Humorous  Story.  Over 
this  we  need  not  spend  very  much  time,  beyond 
remarking  that  this  vies  with  the  crime  story 
and  the  simple  little  love  story  for  first  place 
in  an  editor's  heart.  The  reason  why  we  see 
so  few  of  them  in  the  magazines  is,  we  are 
told,  because  they  are  so  difficult  to  obtain. 

Here,  then,  is  your  opportunity  ;  for  whether 
humorous  stories  are  difficult  to  obtain  or  not, 
they  certainly  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  write. 
They  centre  almost  invariably  about  a  small 
round  man  with  a  walrus  moustache  ;  and  the 
story  consists  of  retailing  with  much  gusto  the 
various  misadventures  which  befall  him  within 
any  given  period.     This  is  very  funny. 

The  more  misfortunes  into  which  you  can 
contrive    to    plunge    your    unhappy,    circular 
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hero,  the  funnier  your  story  will  be.  If  you 
introduce  a  goat  into  his  drawing-room  and 
cause  him  to  be  locked  for  the  night  in  a  wet 
hen-house,  your  story  will  be  a  scream.  If 
you  can  throw  him  over  a  cliff  and  break  his 
collar  bone  and  a  couple  of  ribs,  your  story 
will  be  a  howl.  If  you  furnish  him  with  a 
hen-pecking  wife  and  have  him  thrown  in  the 
path  of  an  express  train,  your  story  will  be  a 
series  of  atmospherics. 

But  don't  kill  him  off  altogether.  You  will 
want  him  for  the  series  which  your  enraptured 
editor  will  immediately  implore  of  you. 

Then  there  is  the  Adventure  Story.  The 
scene  of  this  is  always  laid  in  the  tropics,  and 
it  is  stuffed  full  of  square  white  jaws  and  black 
hearts.  The  scheme,  though  occasionally  varied, 
is  fairly  uniform.  Two  or  three  men  have  set 
out  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  something 
that  is  going  to  make  them  rich  for  life — buried 
treasure,  gold,  diamonds,  a  blotting-paper  mine, 
anything  like  that.  Owing  to  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes and  their  betrayal  by  some  black 
persons  in  whom,  most  ill-advisedly,  they  have 
put  their  trust,  they  are  at  death's  door,  if 
not  half-way  through  it.  If  you  have  too 
many  people  in  the  expedition,  or  a  superfluous 
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villain  or  two,  get  rid  of  them  here  by  pushing 
them  quite  through  it.  Just  as  the  hero  is 
about  to  turn  back  in  despair,  he  discovers  by 
accident  that  the  camp  itself  is  actually  situ- 
ated on  a  hidden  gold  reef,  or  diamond  dump,  or 
blotting-paper  reservoir ;  he  thereupon  stuffs  a 
few  nuggets,  or  a  gross  of  assorted  diamonds, 
or  a  couple  of  tons  of  natural  blotting-paper 
into  his  pocket  and  returns  home  with  a  for- 
tune.    That's  all. 

The  Fantastic  Story  is  popular  in  some  of 
the  better-class  magazines.  This  is  usually 
really  quite  a  pleasant  kind  of  story,  and  is 
only  written  by  people  who  know  their  job. 
It  is  generally  concerned  with  magic  or  fairies, 
and  is  treated  quite  seriously ;  but  before 
setting  about  it,  you  should  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  magic  and  fairies. 

I  have,  so  here  is  one  : 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  STARTLED 

"  The  curious  thing  about  me,"  said  Mr. 
Randall  meditatively,  "  is  that  I'm  reely  a 
fairy." 

He  glanced  surreptitiously  over  the  top  of 
his  newspaper  at  his  wife.  She  was  knitting. 
She  always  was  knitting. 
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"  H'm  !  The  curious  thing  about  me,"  Mr. 
Randall  repeated  in  a  slightly  louder  tone, 
"  is  that  I'm  reely  a  fairy  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Randall  placidly. 
Mrs.  Randall  always  said  "  Yes,  dear  "  ;  and 
she  always  said  it  placidly. 

Now  as  to  what  happened  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  certainly  are  excuses  for  Mr.  Randall. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  had  been  trying, 
without  the  least  success,  to  startle  his  wife  ; 
and  the  card  he  had  just  played  was  his  ace  of 
trumps.  Yet  in  some  mysterious  way  Mrs. 
Randall  had  contrived  to  over-trump  it.  Mr. 
Randall  felt  very  decidedly  that  it  was  not 
fair ;  his  feelings  can  only  be  likened  to  those 
of  the  ardent  bridge  player  with  a  hand  that 
meant  a  certain  grand  slam,  whose  opponent 
produced  an  entirely  unknown  suit  with  which 
he  proceeded  quite  calmly  to  take  every  single 
trick. 

Yet  Mr.  Randall  was  unwilling  to  go  to 
extremes  without  complete  justification.  It 
was  to  make  quite  sure  that  he  asked  with 
careful  deliberation,  "  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Randall,  but  mechani- 
cally, for  she  was  counting  stitches. 
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pleasure  ;  she  was  genuinely  startled  at  last. 
She  uttered  a  loud  scream  which  Mr.  Randall 
found  extremely  gratifying. 

The  lion,  however,  did  not  appear  to  appre- 
ciate Mrs.  Randall's  scream ;  it  may  have 
been  that  he  had  a  sensitive  ear.  He  looked 
at  her  with  some  annoyance  and,  perceiving 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  repeating  it,  sprang 
at  her  and  neatly  bit  her  head  off.  Then  he 
turned  back  to  Mr.  Randall  and  regarded  him 
steadily  and  with  intense  interest. 

Mr.  Randall  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 
"  'Ere's  a  nice  go  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Never 
thought  it  'ud  go  an'  do  a  thing  like  that ! 
And  'ow  the  jooce  am  I  goin'  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 
I  wish  'e  wouldn't  look  at  me  like  that.  The 
blessed  thing's  bloomin'  well  dangerous,  that's 
what  it  is.     'Struth  !     'Ere  is  a  nice  go  !  " 

You  see,  the  curious  thing  is  that  Mr.  Randall 
really  was  a  fairy. 

But  he  was  a  very  inferior  one. 

For  {a)  Sea  Stories,  (h)  Historical  Stories  and 
(c)  Dialect  Stories,  take  any  ordinary  plot, 
reduce  it  to  essentials  and  rewrite  in  the  lan- 
guage of  (a)  the  sea,  (h)  history  or  (c)  the  dialect 
required  ;    then  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  post 
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it  to  an  editor.  When  it  comes  back,  put  it  in 
the  fire  and  don't  waste  any  more  stamps  on 
it.     All  these  three  are  the  preserve  of  specialists. 

The  Ghost  Story  is  a  comparatively  rare 
bird,  but  may  be  met  with  occasionally  in 
the  more  enterprising  Christmas  Numbers.  The 
idea  of  most  editors  is  that  people  do  not  like 
reading  ghost  stories,  especially  unexplained 
ones.     That  just  shows  you,  doesn't  it  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  infuse  much  originality  into 
the  ghost  story,  but  it  can  be  done  with  sufficient 
time  and  trouble.  Personally  I  always  think 
that  the  ghost  stories  told  extempore  round 
a  nice  red  fire  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  blind 
tassel  that  will  tap  against  the  window-pane  and 
an  arm-chair  that  creaks  in  the  most  alarming 
way,  are  worth  all  the  cold-blooded  magazine 
ghost  stories  put  together. 

Such  an  experience  was  mine  only  last  Janu- 
ary. We  had  all  (everybody  except  me,  that 
is)  been  curdling  each  other's  blood  in  the 
most  brutal  and  callous  way,  until  the  last 
speaker's  voice  died  away  and  there  was  a 
reflective  pause. 

Then,  most  unfairly  : 

"  It's  your  turn  now,"  said  everyone,  and 
looked  at  me. 
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"  But  I  don't  know  any,"  I  protested. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  everyone  promptly. 

"  But  I  don't  !  That  sort  of  thing  doesn't 
happen  to  me.  And  it  doesn't  happen  to  any 
of  my  friends  either.  We're  a  remarkably 
uninteresting  lot,  me  and  my  friends." 

"  My  friends  and  I,"  suggested  Miss  Knox. 

"  Oh,  are  you  too  ?  Anyhow,  I  don't  know 
a  single  ghost  story." 

"  Then  make  one  up,"  said  everyone. 
"  Come  on,  you  can't  get  out  of  it.  It's  your 
turn  and  you've  got  to  tell  one  ;  so  if  you 
don't  know  any,  make  one  up.     We're  waiting." 

I  thought  desperately.  "  Very  well,  then. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  small,  egg- 
shaped  ghost,  with  protruding  teeth  and  no 
back  view.  His  name  was  Eustace  Peaberry, 
but  the  other  ghosts  called  him  Tompkins." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Miss  Knox. 

"  I  suppose  they  found  it  more  convenient." 

"  But  it  isn't  more  convenient." 

"  I  can't  help  that.  I'm  only  giving  you 
the  facts.  And  anyhow  I  don't  imagine  it's 
much  use  looking  for  logic  in  ghosts,  is  it  ? 
I  mean,  they've  got  past  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Do  you  think  we'd  better  let  him  go  on 
with  this  ?  "  asked  Grierson. 
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"  No."  I  said.     "  Please  don't  let  me." 

"  We've  brought  it  on  ourselves,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Hill  thoughtfully,  "  so  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  sit  it  out.  Besides,  I  think  it's  good 
for  him  on  the  whole.     Go  on." 

"  Must  I  really  ?  "  I  pleaded. 

"Go  on\  "  said  everyone. 

"  Well,  Eustace  had  one  great  trouble  in 
his  ghostly  existence.  He  was  completely  bald. 
You  see  how  that  affected  his  haunting. 
Nobody  can  take  a  bald  ghost  seriously  ;  and 
the  people  he  tried  to  haunt  simply  laughed  at 
him.  It  was  awfully  humiliating  for  the  poor 
chap.  By  the  way,  has  anybody  realised 
that  this  isn't  the  right  time  of  year  at  all 
for  ghost  stories  ?  They  ought  to  come  at 
Christmas  time  ;  not  in  the  middle  of  January." 

"  There's  no  rule  about  it,"  said  Grierson. 

"  There  may  be  no  rule,  but  it's  an  under- 
stood thing  ;  and  you've  no  idea  how  punctil- 
ious I  am  about  understood  things.  Really,  I 
think  I  ought  to  stop,  you  know." 

"  Go  ON  !  "  said  everyone. 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Well,  about  Eustace.  As 
I  was  saying,  he  was  a  rotten  haunter.  All 
the  best  ghosts,  the  really  superior  article  in 
ghosts,  have  long  flowing  locks,  of  course.     What 
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chance  could  poor  old  Eustace  stand  against 
such  competition  ?  The  agents  for  the  moated 
granges  simply  wouldn't  look  at  him  at  any 
price,  and  he  was  reduced  to  haunting  a  sub- 
urban villa  in  Lewisham.  It  was  extraordinarily 
degrading  for  a  highly-trained,  well-connected 
ghost  like  Eustace.     May  I  stop  now  ?  " 

"  Go  ON  !  " 

"  Well,  Eustace,  although  as  I  have  explained 
distressingly  deficient  in  hairing  apparel,  was 
a  ghost  of  brains.  He  was  also  a  remarkably 
tenacious  fellow.  Once  he  got  on  the  track 
of  an  idea,  nothing  short  of  dynamite  would 
stop  him  until  he  had  worried  it  out.  And  he 
had  been  pondering  over  this  matter  of  bald- 
ness for  over  two  hundred  years  now.  Well, 
two  hundred  years  of  concentrated  effort  is 
bound  to  produce  something.  And  it  did. 
Eustace  conceived  a  really  briUiant  idea.  Please 
need  I  go  on  ?  " 

"  YES ! " 

"  Well,  you  know  that  ghosts  are  not  limited 
by  the  material  barriers  of  walls  and  things 
that  cramp  our  style  so.  You  did  know  that  ? 
Good.  So  he  said  to  himself,  '  Why  shouldn't 
I  pass  myself  into  a  bottle  of  hair  restorer,  mix 
myself  thoroughly  well  up  in  it  and  so  produce 
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a  luxuriant  growth  of  silky  tresses  as  guaran- 
teed in  the  advertisements  ?  '  With  Eustace 
to  think  was  quite  often  to  act.  He  floated  off 
to  the  nearest  chemist's  shop  and  wormed  his 
way  into  a  bottle  of  hair  oil.     Is  that  enough  ?  " 

"  NO !  " 

"  Eustace  had  chosen  wisely.  The  particular 
brand  which  he  patronised  had  never  been 
known  to  fail.  The  very  next  night  Eustace 
made  his  way  in  triumph  to  the  moatedest 
grange  in  the  whole  kingdom  and  haunted 
away  like  anything,  completely  enveloped  in 
the  most  luxuriant  and  flowing  tresses  ever 
seen  on  a  ghost.  There  was  only  one  fly  in 
his  ointment.  You  see,  not  having  applied 
the  stuff  merely  to  his  head  but  having,  as  it 
were,  had  a  thoroughly  good  bath  in  it  as  well, 
the  luxuriant  tresses  etc.  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements  flowed  out  from  all  over  his 
body  as  well  as  his  head.  Still,  it  didn't  worry 
him  much  ;  and  it  was  an  excellent  tribute  to 
the  stuff." 

I  paused  expectantly.     Nobody  spoke. 

"  But  you're  not  asking  the  most  important 
thing  of  all,"  I  protested. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Miss  Knox. 

"  The  name  of  the  hair  stuff,  of  course  !  " 
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"Oh,  were  we  supposed  to  ask  that  ?  Very 
well.     Tell  us." 

"  Hairo  !  "  I  said  triumphantly.  "  Guaran- 
teed to  produce  a  luxuriant  crop  of  silky  tresses 
on  the  baldest  head  within  three  weeks.  But 
you  can  read  the  advertisements  for  your- 
selves. Anyhow,  after  the  story  I've  just  told 
you  can  see  that  it's  pretty  sound  stuff.  I 
mean,  I've  proved  it  for  you.     So  if  any  lady 

or  gentleman  here  is  suffering  from  a  slight 

Well,  what  I  mean  is,  I'm  an  agent  for  the  stuff. 
All  orders  thankfully  received." 

But  for  all  that  I  never  got  any.  People 
are  ungrateful,  aren't  they  ? 

We  will  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  Desert 
Island  Story. 

The  fashion  in  these  has  changed  very  much 
of  recent  years.  At  one  time  the  two  persons 
saved  from  the  wreck  (we  can  take  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  this  story  for  granted,  I 
think)  were  always  total  strangers ;  then, 
through  successive  stages  of  friends,  an  engaged 
couple  and  two  people  who  had  always  hated 
one  another  on  board  ship  like  poison,  the 
convention  has  gradually  arrived  at  husband 
and  wife. 
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But  not  just  an  ordinary  husband  and  wife. 
Oh  dear,  no  ;  that  would  make  a  very  poor 
sort  of  story.  The  husband  and  wife  cast  up 
on  a  desert  island  are  always  either  on  the 
point  of  separation,  separated  or  divorced. 
This  produces  a  very  piquant  situation,  as  you 
can  readily  see.  The  only  unfortunate  part 
about  it  is  that  the  author  has  to  skate  very 
warily  over  the  ending,  which  naturally  leaves 
them  clasped  tight  in  one  another's  arms  and 
praying  fervently  that  no  ship  ever  comes  near 
them  to  break  in  upon  their  re-discovered  bliss. 

You  will  understand  the  difficulty.  At  first 
sight  one  would  not  be  very  ready  to  realise 
that  a  couple,  who  by  the  proximity  of  married 
life  have  become  so  bored  with  each  other  that 
they  are  contemplating  a  lasting  separation  as 
the  only  means  of  retaining  their  sanity,  will 
be  brought  back  into  violent  love  by  being 
shut  off  altogether  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  having  only  each  other  to  rely  upon  for 
companionship.  On  the  contrary,  one  would 
advance  the  theory  that  within  twenty-four 
hours  a  murder  would  have  been  committed  on 
that  island. 

Well,  that  is  just  where  you  are  wrong. 
There    is    evidently    something    about    desert 
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islands  which  upsets  theories.  They  work  the 
other  way.  Nevertheless  I  must  repeat  that 
this  is  a  point  over  which  it  is  advisable  to 
skate  rather  cunningly.  Don't  give  the  reader 
time  to  introduce  such  a  tedious  thing  as  logic 
into  his  thoughts.  Logic  and  short  stories, 
especially  desert  island  ones,  don't  mingle 
somehow. 

When  is  a  short  story  not  a  short  story  ? 
When  it's  a  Psychological  Study.  Psychological 
Studies  are  very  deep  things  indeed,  and  nobody 
is  allowed  to  do  them  who  isn't  a  Very  Important 
Person.  So  we  won't  waste  time  over  them 
here.  Besides,  we  hate  rending  quivering  human 
hearts  asunder  and  peering  into  them  as  if 
we  were  a  newly  ordained  Roman  augur  or  a 
butcher,  don't  we  ?     Of  course  we  do. 

Well  then,  the  Sport  Story. 

The  Sport  Story  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
Simple  Little  Love  Story  ;  it  has,  that  is  to 
say,  a  plot  instead  of  a  mere  situation.  The 
plot  is  concerned  with  sport.  At  one  time  the 
only  form  of  the  sport  story  was  a  cricketing 
one,  but  ideas  are  broader  now  and  any  kind 
of  sport  can  be  used  to  clamp  your  hero  and 
heroine  together  in  the  last  few  lines.  Suppose 
you  decide  upon  halma. 
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Your  hero  is  then  the  halma  champion  of 
Lower  Tooting.  But  that  is  not  enough  for 
him.  He  is  ambitious.  Yet  for  some  curious 
reason  (compare  earnestly  the  Business  Story) 
the  county  selectors  invariably  pass  over  his 
name  when  arranging  their  teams.  He  is  in 
love  with  the  Mayor  of  Upper  Looting's  daugh- 
ter, but  for  some  occult  reason  known  only 
to  the  authors  of  sport  stories  he  has  made  a 
vow  that  he  will  not  declare  his  passion  till  his 
halma  has  met  with  the  recognition  it  deserves. 

However,  he  does  take  her  to  see  the  halma 
test  match  between  England  and  Zanzibar,  and 
a  description  of  the  dense  crowd  of  halma  fans, 
leavened  wdth  the  results  of  special  excursions 
nm  on  purpose  from  Zanzibar,  comes  in  very 
nicely  here.  But  England  is  faced  with  dis- 
aster. A  rumour  has  spread  that  Surbiton- 
Smith,  the  famous  amateur  centre-board  and 
smartest  mover  in  the  country,  has  sprained  his 
moving  thumb.     Consternation  ! 

By  one  more  curious  chance  your  hero  also 
plays  centre-board.  Urged  by  an  uncontrol- 
lable impulse,  he  rushes  to  the  changing-rooms, 
dashes  into  Surbiton-Smith's  halma  shorts  and — 
Yes,  we  know  how  it  goes  on,  till  in  the  end 
we   leave  him  tenderly   clasping  the  Mayor's 
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daughter  in  his  arms  while  she  shyly  consents 
to  leave  her  mayor's  nest  for  another  which  he 
will  provide. 

There  are  ever  so  many  more  kinds  of 
short  stories,  but  to  tell  the  truth  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  tired  of  short  stories  now,  so  we 
will  only  deal  with  one  more  here — the  Bal- 
kan Story.  This,  of  course,  is  a  boiled-down 
variation  of  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ;  and  it  is 
amazing  how  many  variations  the  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  seems  capable  of  supplying.  A  Princess 
is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  this  kind 
of  story,  though  it  usually  does  carry  a  love 
interest,  and  if  it  should  do  so,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  make  the  feminine  part  of  it  anything  less 
than  a  Princess.  But  the  kernel  and  the  sine- 
qua-non  of  the  Balkan  Story  is  a  Revolution. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  a  new  fashion 
in  revolutions  lately.  This,  I  think,  is  bound 
to  have  its  effect  in  time  upon  the  Balkan 
Story.  My  advice  to  you,  therefore,  is — get 
ahead  !  Don't  wait  for  the  new  style  of  Balkan 
Story  to  appear.     Anticipate  it. 

You  understand  what  I  mean,  of  course. 
The  revolution  of  the  future,  as  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  with  regard  to  recent 
events  in  a  country  which  lies  about  mid-way 
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between  Portugal  and  France  counting  from 
left  to  right,  is  to  be  a  bloodless  one.  I  admit 
that  a  bloodless  Balkan  Story  looks  like  being 
rather  a  tame  affair,  as  well  as  a  difficult  one 
(what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  villain  ?)  ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  it  is  bound  to  come. 

And  by  the  way,  when  we  say  the  revolution 
of  the  future,  we  don't  mean  so  much  revolution 
exactly  as Well,  I  mean,  it  isn't  a  revolu- 
tion  directed   against   the   king   precisely ;    it 

is  more  of  a That  is  to  say,  when  one 

talks    of    revolution,    as    it    were,    one    means 

rather Oh,  dash  it  all,  what  did  happen 

in  Spain,  anyway  ? 

Here  is  a  model  Balkan-Story-of-the-Future 
for  you  : 

FOR  KING  AND  COUNTRY 

General  Stumpoff  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  pulled  his  moustache  in  an  agitated  way. 

"  And  the  feller  was  actually  seen  walking 
down  the  Bondski  Prospekt  the  other  day 
wearin'  a  pair  of  pink  spats  !  "  he  spluttered. 
"  Things  are  gettin'  a  bit  too  thick  when  a 
feller  does  that,  what  ?  " 

"  Can't    think    what    Kleptomania's   comin' 
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to,"  assented  Count  von  Donnerwetter. 
"  Used  to  be  a  decent  little  country  once." 

"  Goin'  to  the  dogs !  "  asserted  General 
Stumpoff  explosively.  "  What  can  you  expect 
when  we've  got  a  naturalised  blighter  from 
Migrania  as  Prime  Minister  ?  Pink  spats  indeed  ! 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  you  would  expect  an  out- 
sider from  Migrania  to  do  !  " 

Count  von  Donnerwetter  smote  his  knee. 
"  I  say,  I've  got  a  peach  of  an  idea  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  What  about  havin'  a  revolu- 
tion ?  " 

"  A  revolution  ?  "  the  General  repeated  doubt- 
fully.    "  Bit  drastic,  what  ?  " 

"  Drastic  be  blowed !  The  King'U  be 
delighted.  I  happen  to  know  he  can't  stand 
Percivitch  at  any  price.  Let's  go  and  see 
him." 

"  Right-ho  !  "  agreed  the  General,  draining 
his  glass.     "  This  is  your  pigeon." 

They  went. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  King  affably.  "  Hullo, 
it's  you  two,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Stumpoff,  who 
had  a  passion  for  truth. 

"  Well,  and  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Topping 
day,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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Stumpoff  nudged  his  companion,  who  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  slow  in  coming  to  the  point. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  said  von  Donner- 
wetter ;  "  it  is  indeed  a  topping  day.  In 
fact,"  he  added  tactfully,  "  it  is  so  topping 
that  we  thought  of  having  a  little  revolution 
on  it." 

"  A  revolution  ?  "  repeated  the  King  appre- 
hensively. 

"  Oh,  quite  a  modem  one,"  von  Donner- 
wetter  hastened  to  reassure  him.  "  In  fact, 
so  bloodless  that  I  don't  suppose  anybody 
in  Kleptomania  will  notice  it  much  except 
ourselves  and  the  Prime  Minister." 

"  What's  the  Prime  Minister  got  to  do  with 
it?  " 

"  Why,  that's  whom  we're  revolting  against." 

"  Oh,  I  see !  "  said  the  King  with  some 
relief. 

"  Have  you  any  objections,  your  Majesty  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  the  King  heartily. 
"  Between  ourselves,"  he  added  in  a  confiden- 
tial tone,  "  I  simply  can't  stick  the  feller ! 
He  will  breathe  down  my  neck  when  I'm  sign- 
ing state  documents.  So  dashed  draughty, 
he  is  !  " 

"  He  was  seen  walking  down   the  Bondski 
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Prospekt  in  a  pair  of  pink  spats  !  "  burst  out 
the  General  explosively. 

"  You  don't  say !  "  exclaimed  the  King, 
deeply  shocked. 

"  It's  a  positive  fact,"  affirmed  von  Donner- 
wetter  impressively. 

"  How  utterly  too  ghastly  !  "  shuddered  the 
King. 

"  Then  may  we  count  on  your  patronage  ?  " 

"  You  may  indeed.  I  never  dreamed  things 
had  gone  as  far  as  this." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  open  a  sub- 
scription list,"  put  in  the  General  quickly. 
"  Your  name  at  the  top,  sire,  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  a  hundred  guineas,  would  convince  any 
waverers  of  the  justice  of  our  action. — All 
cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  the  organisers  of 
the  revolution,"  he  added  dreamily. 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ?  "  asked  the  King  reluctantly.  "  I  mean, 
absolutely  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  !  "  replied  the  General  firmly. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it's  worth  it,"  sighed 
the  King,  taking  his  cheque-book  out  of  a 
drawer,  "  though  I'm  beastly  overdrawn  as  it 
is.  Still,  the  feller  does  pick  his  teeth  with  a 
quill  pen  too,  dash  him  !  " 
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Stumpoff  pocketed  the  cheque  carefully. 
"  Thank  you,  your  Majesty.  This  is  a  great 
and  noble  day  that  has  dawned  for  our  beloved 
Kleptomania.  Generations  yet  unborn  will 
bless  th " 

"  Going  to  hang  him  on  a  lamp-post  ?  " 
asked  the  King  hopefully. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  von  Donnerwetter 
reproachfully.  "  I  particularly  said  that  this 
would  only  be  a  modern  revolution.  We  shall 
take  steps  to — er — to  eject  him  from  the 
country." 

"  Oh  !  "  remarked  the  King  disappointedly. 
"  But  I  think  it  would  be  better  on  the  whole 
to  hang  him,  don't  you  ?  "  he  added  tenta- 
tively. "  I  mean,  makes  a  bit  more  of  a  job 
of  it,  doesn't  it  ?     No  ?     Oh,  well." 

"  Look  here,  von  Donnerwetter,  I've  been 
thinking  about  this,"  suddenly  observed  Stump- 
off,  a  man  of  practical  ideas.  "  You  go  off  now 
and  eject  the  blighter  from  the  country,  and 
all  that,  while  I  go  and  sack  his  house.  That 
would  be  the  best  arrangement  undoubtedly." 

"  Halves  !  "  returned  von  Donnerwetter 
promptly. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  King  with  dig- 
nity.    "  Thirds  !  " 
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The  revolutionists  looked  at  each  other. 
There  was  no  way  out  of  it.  "  All  right,  j^our 
Majesty,"  they  said  reluctantly  as  they  left 
the  presence.     *'  Thirds  it  is." 

The  King  blotted  the  counterfoil  in  his 
cheque-book  with  some  care.  "  Not  a  bad  little 
investment,  I  fancy,"  he  observed  to  himself 
complacently. 


LESSON  XV 

NEWSPAPER  WORK 

A  FEW  remarks  upon  newspaper  work 
would  perhaps  prove  not  unhelpful. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  reporting. 
Now  there  is  one  thing  which  the  reporter  must 
cherish  and  nurture  tenderly  above  all  others, 
and  that  is  his  choice  of  expression.  Never 
be  banal.  An  account  of  a  bicycle  accident,  if 
told  in  the  right  language,  can  be  made  every 
bit  as  interesting  as  a  story  by  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Dell. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  as  a  budding  reporter, 
you  have  been  told  off  to  write  up  a  fashionable 
wedding.     How  would  you  go  about  it  ? 

First  of  all  you  must  decide  from  what  angle 
you  are  going  to  present  your  story.  Obviously, 
as  accounts  of  weddings  are  read  only  by  women, 
this  will  be  a  sartorial  one.  Very  well  then  ; 
glancing  through  a  few  fashion  notes  by  way 
of  refreshing  your  ideas,  you  see  that  a  certain 
dress  is  described  as  "  a  symphony  in  black 
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and  white."     Taking  your  cue  from  that,  you 
go  right  ahead  : 

The  wedding  of  the  popular  Society  favourite, 
Miss  Val  Cury,  was  celebrated  yesterday  amid 
a  galaxy  of  wealth  and  fashion.  The  bride, 
who  was  somewhat  pale,  wore  a  charming 
little  rondino,  the  principal  theme  of  which, 
carried  out  in  white  satin,  was  varied  very 
delightfully  by  episodes  in  ninon  and  silver 
tissue.  A  veil  of  old  Limerick  lace  and  orange- 
blossoms  struck  an  original  note  in  the  introduc- 
tory bars,  while  silver  shoes,  reminiscent  of 
the  second  episode,  formed  a  pleasing  coda  to 
the  whole. 

The  bridesmaids  were  dressed  in  vivace  little 
scherzi  of  pale-blue  taffeta,  with  trios  of  silver 
lace  which  recalled  the  episodical  matter  of 
the  bride's  gown.  Draped  on  the  hip  cadenza 
fashion,  the  skirts  hung  in  ruhato  folds  falling 
diminuendo  to  a  point,  and  were  balanced  by 
the  counterpoint  of  the  under -scherzi.  The 
principal  theme  was  repeated  in  the  same  key 
in  the  hats,  with  a  transitory  modulation  into 
a  wreath  of  pink  roses  round  the  crown,  which 
was  developed  largamente  in  the  bouquets. 

Lady  Cury,  the  bride's  mother,  was  magnifi- 
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cent  in  a  cerise  velvet  grand  opera,  the  some- 
what florid  passages  of  which  were  reHeved 
by  a  recitative  in  black  satin. 

An  original  costume  was  the  symphonic 
fantasia  of  Miss  Claire  Ynette.  The  principal 
subject  was  brilliant  scarlet  crepe  marocain, 
with  daring  purple  passages  at  irregular  inter- 
vals carried  out  by  means  of  bugles.  A  pink 
net  over-tunic,  with  polychromatic  bead  trim- 
ming, created  a  somewhat  dissonant  effect,  the 
harshness  of  which  was,  however,  modified  by 
the  exquisite  timbre  of  the  brass  bandeau 
which  she  wore  on  her  head  in  place  of  a  hat. 

The  Hon.  Mrs,  Saxe-Horne  wore  a  fascinating 
draped  overture  in  green  satin  beaute.  Opening 
with  a  legato  movement  across  the  shoulders 
that  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings  of  the 
hat,  it  developed  in  a  few  bars  into  the  swinging 
melody  of  the  corsage  itself  ;  which  in  turn 
was  arrested  by  a  striking  contrapuntal  passage 
of  yellow  and  white  to  emphasise  the  waist- 
line. The  brilliant  scoring  of  the  corsage 
was  repeated  again  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  and 
treated  with  the  same  richness  of  colour,  only 
to  be  caught  up  after  a  few  bars  by  a  semi- 
quaver allegro  movement  of  diamante  roses. 
Thence  the  tempo  quickened  rapidly  to  the  hem, 
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where  the  motif  of  the  waist  reappeared  in  a  Hne 
of  shrill  yellow  piping. 

Lady  Cecilia  Pennewissel  struck  a  somewhat 
severe  note  in  a  fugue  in  B  flat  minor ;  while 
the  Countess  of  Fife  and  Drum,  in  a  purple 
oratorio  with  an  adagio  passage  of  ivory  satin 
round  the  waist,  presented  a  striking  appear- 
ance. Her  daughter,  Lady  Viola,  looked  de- 
lightful in  a  simple  little  white  muslin  cantata. 

The  presents  were  both  numerosi  e  costosi. 

Later  on  it  may  be  that  you  are  promoted 
to  the  Parliamentary  column.  This  must  be 
written  up  brightly  and  pithily,  only  the  gist 
of  the  debate  being  recorded,  and  of  that  only 
the  matter  likely  to  interest  the  ordinary  not 
very  political  person.  Your  copy  should  then 
come  out  something  after  this  style  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  YESTERDAY 

In  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  after- 
noon Mr.  Jennis  Sherbert  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Breach  of  Promise  (Male  Equal- 
ity) BiU. 

"  I  venture  to  say,"  he  observed,  "  that  there 
can  hardly  be  any  Member  of  this  House,  who 
is  the  father  of  a  son  and  daughter,  who  does 
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not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  beheve  that  a  man 
has  just  as  much  right  to  break  off  an  unsatis- 
factory engagement  as  has  a  woman." 

Mr.  PoNGLE  :  "Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you 
teach  your  own  children  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherbert  [heatedly)  :  "  I  hope  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  I  would  teach 
my  children  any  low  standard  of  morality  ?  " 

Mr.  PoNGLE  :  "If  those  are  your  views,  why 
don't  you  practice  what  you  preach  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherbert  (passionately)  :  "I  have  no 
occasion  to  defend  myself  or  my  views,  and  no 
Member  of  this  House  who  knows  me  would 
venture  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  me  or 
upon  what  I  would  teach  my  children." 

Mr.  PoNGLE  explained  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Sherbert  personally  ;  he  had  merely  put  a 
simple  question  to  him. 

Mr.  Sherbert  accepted  the  explanation, 
adding  that  in  any  case  he  had  not  got  any 
children. 

Mr.  Haddocks  supported  Mr.  Sherbert. 
"  Who,"  he  asked,  "  could  really  think  of 
throwing  a  stone  at  the  man  who  took  steps  to 
end  an  engagement  which  was  bound  to  end 
in  life-long  unhappiness  ?  " 
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Mr.  Claxon  :    "I  would." 

Mr.  Haddocks  :  "  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that 
anyone  who  would  do  such  a  thing  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  hypocrite." 

Mr.  Claxon  {heatedly)  :  "  Your  suggestion  is 
impertinent." 

The  Speaker  :  "I  must  remind  the  Hon. 
Member  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  call  another 
Hon.  Member  a  hypocrite." 

Mr.  Haddocks  explained  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  calling  the  Hon.  j\Iember  a  hypo- 
crite ;  he  had  merely  remarked  that  anyone 
who  held  the  views  which  the  Hon.  Member 
professed  to  hold  must  be  a  hypocrite. 

Mr,  Claxon  accepted  the  explanation,  adding 
that  it  would  have  been  hypocrisy  on  his  part 
to  have  submitted  to  being  called  a  hypocrite. 

Sir  Aethelred  Blond  said  that  in  his 
opinion  a  man  who  had  once  given  his  word 
to  a  woman  ought  to  stick  to  it  whatever 
happened. 

An  Hon.  Member  :    "  Then  you're  a  fool." 

Sir  Aethelred  Blond  protested  angrily 
against  the  implication  that  he  was  a  fool. 

The  Hon.  Member  explained  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  convey  that  Sir  Aethelred 
Blond  was  a  fool ;    he  had  merely  wished  to 
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point  out  that  anyone  expressing  the  opinion 
that  Sir  Aethelred  had  just  expressed  must  be 
a  fool. 

Sir  Aethelred  accepted  the  explanation, 
adding  that  in  any  case  he  was  not  a  fool. 

Sir  James  Wake  said  that  sex  equality  was 
nothing  but  a  political  catchword  ;  in  nature 
it  was  utterly  impossible. 

A  well-known  Labour  Member  :   "  Muck  !  " 

Sir  James  Wake  {furiously)  :  "  Don't  be 
offensive  !  " 

The  Labour  Member  explained  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  be  offensive  ;  he  was  merely  making 
use  of  an  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  word  to  express 
his  conviction  that  the  view  which  Sir  James 
was  putting  forward  were  based  on  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  facts. 

Sir  James  accepted  the  explanation,  adding 
that  in  any  case  they  weren't. 

Lady  Blaster  said  that  any  man  who  was 
so  dishonourable  as  to  refuse  to  marry  a  woman 
he  did  not  love,  if  he  had  once  promised  to  do 
so,  ought  to  be  heavily  fined.  A  woman  had 
always  the  right,  of  course,  to  change  her  mind 
if  the  whim  took  her. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  "  Oh,  sit  down  !  " 

Lady  Blaster  {warmly) :    "Sit  down  your- 
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self !  You  don't  deserve  to  have  a  picture  of 
me  hung  up  here  for  you.  How  dare  you 
suggest  that  I  am  talking  nonsense  ?  " 

The  Hon.  Member,  somewhat  abashed,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  made  no  such  suggestion  ; 
he  had  merely  expressed  the  legitimate  comment 
that  sitting  down  is  more  pleasant  than  standing 
up. 

Lady  Blaster  accepted  the  explanation, 
adding  that  in  any  case  she  preferred  sitting 
down  to  trying  to  explain  things  to  a  lot  of 
ignorant  men. 

The  House  then  divided,  the  voting  being  as 
follows  : 

For  the  Government  .         .         7 

Against    .....     468 


Government  Minority        .         .     461 
The  result  was  greeted  with  loud  Opposition 
cheers. 

The  Prime  Minister,  rising  hastily,  protested 
with  indignation  against  the  insinuation  that 
the  Government  had  been  defeated,  and 
explained  that  most  of  the  Government's  sup- 
porters must  have  gone  into  the  wrong  lobby 
by  mistake. 

The  Opposition  seemed  disinclined  to  accept 
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this  explanation,  and  the  House  dispersed  in 
some  disorder. 


Another  branch  of  newspaper  work  is  inter- 
viewing. Since  it  was  first  invented,  inter- 
viewing has  undergone  a  very  drastic  change. 
At  one  time  the  person  interviewed,  his  opinions 
and  his  observations,  were  considered  to  be  of 
primary,  if  not  indeed  of  sole  importance.  Now 
this  is  seen  to  be  all  wrong.  In  these  days  the 
most  important  person  in  an  interview  is  the 
one  who  is  interviewing,  not  the  one  being 
interviewed.  It  is  the  former's  impressions 
that  count ;    not  the  latter's  remarks. 

Any  editor  will  be  glad  to  pay  good  money 
for  a  pleasant,  chattily  written  little  interview 
with  somebody  whose  name  is  well  to  the  fore 
in  the  news  of  the  moment.  Take  the  recent 
occupation  of  Corfu  by  the  Italians  at  the 
instigation  of  Signor  Mussolini,  for  example. 
While  I  am  writing  this,  the  papers  are  full 
to  overflowing  with  it ;  though  no  doubt  it 
will  be  completely  forgotten  within  a  fortnight 
or  so.  Still,  please  try  to  imagine  that  the 
papers  are  full  of  it.  Well,  that  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. Take  the  next  train  to  Italy  and 
interview  Signor  Mussolini. 
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We  will  imagine  that  by  a  lucky  chance  Mr. 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  happens  to  be  in  Rome 
at  this  crucial  time.  This  is  how  he  would 
make  use  of  his  opportunity : 

THAT  CHIN! 

It's  Mussolini  ! 

He's  square  ! 

Square  body,  square  face,  square  gestures  of 
him,  square  everything  about  him,  and  over  all, 
dominating  all,  supervising  aU,  the  square  key  to 
all  the  square  riddle  of  that  man — square  chin. 

That  chin  ! 

It's  square,  that  chin.     It  juts  ! 

As  jutting  crags  of  granite  jut  out  tremendous, 
jut  menacing,  from  rugged  cliffs  all  wrinkled 
and  beseamed  with  ominous  downstrokes  of 
fissured  lines,  jut  threatening  the  shrinking 
beholder  with  crushing  doom,  so  that  chin, 
jutting,  menacing,  threatening,  juts. 

Yes,  granite. 

What  impossibility  to  describe  !  One  grasps, 
as  at  whirling  leaves  in  autumn's  wind,  at  each 
fleeting  impression  of  that  chin  to  paste  it 
down  and  translate  into  printer's  ink  before 
there's  the  next  come  clamouring  for  expression. 

One   can't !     The   thing's   too   tremendous ! 


That  Chin  I 
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It's  granite.  It's  steel.  It's  platinum.  It's 
fire-hardened  oak.  It's  a  sign.  It's  a  portent. 
It's  a  symbol.     It's  power  ! 

Yes,  power  incarnate,  power  essential,  power 
instinctive,  power  expressed  in  terms  of  chin. 

Oh,  you  who  cannot  realise  the  awful  feelings 
that  chin  inspires,  who  have  for  all  its  rugged 
grandeur  nothing  but  faintly  supercilious  dis- 
dain, do  turn  the  page  and  leave  the  thing 
alone.  It  tortures,  the  thinking  of  having 
in  the  presence  of  that  chin,  that  squareness, 
that  juttingness,  your  supercilious  disdain. 
It's  beyond  you.  You  only  insult  the  frightful 
intensity  there's  been  in  the  writing  of  it. 

That  chin  ! 

It  speaks,  the  mouth  above  that  chin. 

Like  a  mountain  streamlet  comes  flashing 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  precipice  side,  lipping 
the  thrusting  rock  that  leads  it  into  space,  so 
leaps  out  a  torrent  of  words  above  that  chin 
into  the  shivering  air ;  words  that  I,  this 
scribe,  have  come  into  this  square  presence  to 
cable  my  editor  what  they  were  ;  words  about 
this  occupation,  this  Corfu. 

That  chin,  it  wags  to  the  words.    Oh,  but  wags ! 

It  startles  !  Think  of  a  mass  of  granite  wag- 
ging !     The  thing's  so  incongruous  !     It  worries 
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with  its  incongruity.  Granite  shouldn't  wag  ! 
The  thing  hurts,  it's  so  altogether  out  of  keeping. 
Granite  should  remain  in  massive  quiescence, 
not  wag. 

But  what  does  he  say,  the  owner  of  that  chin, 
this  Mussolini  ?  Ah,  what  does  he  say  that 
my  editor  so  eagerly  awaits  about  that  occupa- 
tion, that  Corfu  ?     Yes,  what  ? 

How  should  I  know  ?  It's  the  chin  that 
matters.  Yes,  that  chin,  that's  where  the 
attention  is  riveted.  That's  what  holds  the 
senses,  the  perception. 

This  interview  !  One  hears  the  words,  but 
one  doesn't  heed  them.  The  thing's  impossible  ! 
One  can't  tell  one's  editor  what  this  Mussolini, 
this  square  Mussolini  said.  One  doesn't  know  ! 
One  stands,  earless,  unhearing,  spellbound, 
looking.  Yes,  just  looking  at  that  chin,  one's 
whole  being  concentrated  in  one's  gaze. 

One's  editor  will  be  vexed,  and  one  is  sorry 
for  that.  But  it's  that  chin  that's  all  that 
matters. 

That  chin  ! 

But  the  columns  of  newspapers  nowadays 
are  not  reserved  only  for  the  work  of  the  staff. 
Brightly    written,    chatty    Httle    articles     by 
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outside  contributors  on  any  subject  of  general 
interest  are  always  welcomed.  An  article  on 
sex  psychology,  for  instance,  as  seen  from  some 
new  point  of  view,  is  almost  certain  of  accept- 
ance. These  should  be  written  very  weightily, 
and  the  lavish  employment  of  italics  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasising  your  points  must  not 
be  despised. 

If  possible  an  article  of  this  kind  (which, 
by  the  way,  should  always  be  about  women  or 
girls ;  men  have  no  sex-psychological  news 
value)  should  be  written  round  an  interesting 
paradox,  which  is  expressed  curtly  in  the  title. 
The  opening  also  is  very  strictly  defined.  It 
must  take  the  form  of  a  remark  made  by  some 
unnamed  person  "  the  other  day."  The  assump- 
tion is,  I  suppose,  that  by  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  luck  the  writer  of  the  article  was  in  the 
vicinity  at  the  time  ;  otherwise  the  tremendous 
remark  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
unheeded. 

Here  is  a  typical  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
article  : 

MAN-HATING   GIRLS   WHO   LOVE    MEN 

"  I  hate  men  !  "  said  a  girl  in  London  the 
other  day. 
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"  Do  you  ?  "  asked  her  friend  in  surprise. 
"  But  I  thought  you  loved  them  !  " 

"So  I  do  !  "  was  the  astonishing  reply. 

That  girl's  case  is  but  one  of  many.  She 
is  the  man-hater  who  loves  men. 

The  type  is  easily  recognised,  for  its  members 
carry  distinguishing  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  type  that  is  easily  recog- 
nised. Have  you  never  noticed,  in  restaurants 
and  theatre  queues,  at  balls  and  jumble  sales, 
a  girl  with  wearily  cynical  eyes  that  yet  gleam 
with  trusting  affection ;  whose  cold  demeanour 
is  only  equalled  by  the  warmth  of  her  out- 
ward bearing ;  and  who  dresses  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men  and  yet  somehow  subtly 
to  repel  it  ? 

If  you  are  a  man,  beware  of  her  !  She  is  the 
man-hater  who  loves  men  I 

For  such  a  girl  the  more  balanced  of  us  can 
feel  nought  but  pity  ;  for  hers  is  a  hard  lot. 
Longing  as  she  does  for  the  love  and  affection 
of  a  good  man,  yet  hating  and  despising  it  when 
it  is  offered  to  her  ;  ever  pursuing  men,  yet 
always  in  flight  from  them  ;  aching  for  the 
embraces  that  she  loathes  so  heartily — how  is 
she  ever  to  satisfy  the  mutually  antagonistic 
desires  of  her  two-fold  nature  ? 
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The  ordinarily  sane  girl  would  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  do  so.     And  so  it  is  I 

It  is  at  dances  chiefly  that  you  may  see  this 
girl  with  the  strange,  cynically  trusting  eyes. 
Inordinately  fond  of  dancing  because  it  is 
dancing,  but  hating  it  because  it  involves  con- 
tact with  man  (yet  somehow  adoring  it  for 
precisely  the  same  reason),  she  cannot  make 
up  her  mind  which  she  loves  or  hates  the  most 
or  least — to  dance  or  not  to  dance. 

Yet,  paradoxically  enough,  she  will  not 
dance  with  another  girl,  because,  forsooth, 
another  girl  is  not  the  same  as  a  man — for  in 
spite  of  the  complexity  of  her  emotions  she 
still  remains  coldly  logical.  It  is  indeed  a 
further  peculiarity  of  her  type,  this  cold,  emo- 
tional logic  which  enables  her  to  recognise  so 
readily  the  fundamental,  clear-cut  facts  of  life. 
And  it  shows  her  that  another  girl  is  not  the  same 
as  a  man  ! 

Do  they  ever  marry,  then,  these  unfortunate 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  girls  ?  And  if  so,  what  sort 
of  wives  and  mothers  do  they  make  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  surely  the  most 
weird  of  all  the  strange  mysteries  that  surround 
them. 

For  the  answer  is,  that  some  of  them  do  marry 
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and  some  do  not  ;  and  of  those  that  do,  some  make 
excellent  wives  and  mothers,  while  some  make 
precisely  the  reverse  ! !  ! 

(To-morrow,  "  The  Ghoul  Girl.") 

In  addition  to  the  general  interest  article, 
women  writers  will  find  a  profitable  field  in  the 
article  for  use  on  the  Women's  Page  of  the 
daily  and  evening  newspapers. 

These  are  somewhat  different  in  form,  but 
the  rules  that  govern  them  are  no  less  strict. 
They  should  take  the  shape  of  a  conversation 
between  two  women  upon  some  subject  of 
particular  interest  to  the  sex.  One  of  the 
parties  to  the  dialogue  is  confiding  her  troubles 
to  the  other,  who  is  simply  brimming  over 
with  sound  advice  which  she  proceeds  eagerly 
to  impart. 

Something  on  these  lines  : 

HOW  TO   KEEP  YOUR  HUSBAND'S  LOVE 

"  I  am  feeling  so  unhappy,  dear,"  said  Celia 
peevishly,  when  I  went  to  see  her  the  other 
day ;  and  she  nestled  down  more  comfily 
among  the  big  cushions  of  the  settee  upon 
which  she  was  lying.  Celia  is  a  delightful 
girl,  with  one  of  the  most  charming  husbands 
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imaginable  ;  but  she  has  very  curious  fancies 
at  times,  and  I  have  to  do  my  best  to  bear  with 
her. 

"  Why,  dear  ?  "  I  asked  dutifully. 

"  Jack  threw  the  bacon  out  of  the  window 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  this  morning, 
and  before  he  left  for  business  he  threw  both 
his  boots  into  the  fireplace  and  a  golf-club  at 
me.  Do  you  think  these  are  signs  that  he  is 
ceasing  to  love  me  ?  " 

"  That  depends,"  I  said  reflectively.  "  Which 
club  did  he  throw  at  you  ?  " 

"  His  mashie — and  his  favourite  mashie  at 
that,"  Celia  added  with  a  charming  little  moue. 

"  Then  it  is  serious.  Tell  me,  Celia,  had 
you  done  anything  to  provoke  him  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing.  That's  the  extraordinary 
part." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  I  persisted. 

Celia  pondered.  "  Well,  nothing  that  you'd 
really  call  anything,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I 
just  emptied  the  coffee-pot  over  him  because 
he  simply  wouldn't  buy  me  the  most  wonderful 
hat  there  ever  was.  One  of  Snellenham  and 
Debgrove's  spring  models,  dear,  and  only 
twelve  guineas.  And  I  did  want  it  so  !  "  she 
added  pathetically. 
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Peaceful  Persuasion. 
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I  knew  the  models  in  question,  and  was 
careful  to  conceal  my  sympathy  with  her. 

"  Then  you  did  do  something  to  provoke 
him,  Celia,"  I  said  severely. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  asked  Celia  in 
surprise. 

"  I'm  positive.  It  was  enough  to  provoke 
any  man  ;  and  you  know  that  Jack  is  inclined 
to  be  a  little  touchy  at  times." 

"I  do  !  "  Celia  breathed  with  a  heart-felt 
sigh. 

"  And  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  speak  to  you 
quite  seriously  about  it,  darling,"  I  went  on, 
warming  to  my  work.  "  Have  you  ever  realised, 
for  instance,  that  if  you  go  on  in  this  way — 
and  you  can't  imagine  how  fatally  easy  it  is 
to  progress  from  coffee  to  marmalade,  and 
even  to  poached  eggs — you  are  taking  a  very 
serious  risk  of  alienating  Jack's  affections  from 
you  altogether  ?  " 

Celia  gazed  at  me  with  wide  eyes.  "Am 
I  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in  rather  frightened  tones. 
"  I — I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  way." 

"  You  are  indeed,  dear.  So  let  me  give  you 
a  little  piece  of  advice,  which  I  think  you  will 
j&nd  most  useful.  If  you  really  wish  to  keep 
your  husband's  love,  never  under  any  circum- 
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stances  (no  matter  what  provocation  you  may 
have)  empty  the  coffee-pot  over  him  !  " 

"  I  won't  ever  again,"  CeHa  promised 
solemnly.  "  Thank  you  so  much  for  warning 
me,  dear.  In  fact,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"  perhaps  I  had  better  not  empty  anything 
over  him.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

I  considered  the  point.  "  There  is  no  need 
to  go  to  extremes,  of  course,"  I  said  after  a  while ; 
"  but  really,  dear,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  wiser  not  to." 


LESSON   XVI 

THE   TOPICAL   ARTICLE 

IN  addition  to  the  ordinary  newspaper 
article,  there  is  also  the  topical  article. 
This  deals  with  or  is  suggested  by  some 
event  that  is  in  the  news  of  the  moment,  and 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  red-hot  editors. 

The  topical  article  is  not  difficult  to  write. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  select  some  subject 
of  topical  interest,  and  write  an  article  round  it. 

Let  us  suppose  for  instance  that  some  Oriental 
nation  has  just  been  pulling  the  nose  of  some 
other  Oriental  nation,  with  the  result  that 
some  unfortunate  man  has  been  bitten  to  death 
by  wild  Kurds.  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  what  has  happened  under 
headlines  such  as  "  Grave  Situation  in  the 
East,"  "  Kurds  and  Their  Wheys,"  "  Is  War 
Inevitable  ?  "  Everybody  is  talking  madly 
about  the  thing  everywhere. 

This  is  the  Topical  Articlist's  chance.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  write  an  article  dealing  with  the 
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East,  What  is  a  good  Eastern  subject  ?  Their 
method  of  shopping,  let  us  say.  Very  well ; 
a  sound  and  thoughtful  little  article  contrasting 
Eastern  methods  of  shopping  with  our  own, 
and  suggesting  the  adoption  of  the  former  in 
some  of  our  London  stores,  will  find  a  ready 
market  in  any  of  the  more  serious  weeklies. 
Thus : 

THE   GENTLE   SHOPPER 

Recent  events  in  the  Near  East  have  set 
all  thinking  people  pondering  over  the  methods 
of  shopping  which  are  indigenous  to  the  Orient. 
Let  us  recapitulate  them  once  more.  Roughly, 
the  essentials  of  the  transaction  are  that,  in  a 
conversation  devoted  entirely  to  extraneous 
topics,  the  seller  manages  to  mention  exactly 
fifty-three  times  as  much  as  he  wants  for  his 
goods,  while  the  buyer  conveys  a  hinted  offer 
of  just  seventeen  times  less  than  he  is  really 
willing  to  pay.  By  a  simple  process  of  mental 
arithmetic,  therefore,  each  knows  immediately 
the  ultimate  price  at  which  the  article  will 
change  hands  eleven  hours  later. 

But  why  should  these  interesting  methods 
be  confined  to  the  territory  east  of  Suez  ?  How 
very  much  more  pleasant  shopping  could  be 
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made  if  some  enterprising  firm  would  introduce 
them  into  this  country. 

The  procedure,  I  take  it,  would  be  some- 
thing like  this.  Having  arranged  in  advance 
for  a  day's  holiday,  I  set  out  in  the  morning 
for  the  establishment  of  Lord  Harridge  and 
his  Company  with  the  intention  of  purchasing 
a  pair  of  spats.  Making  my  way  to  the  spat- 
purveying  department,  I  lightly  caress  a  tin  of 
boot-polish  and  the  following  conversation 
ensues  : 

Myself  [airily)  :  Ever  try  boot  polish  for 
the  hair  these  wet  mornings  ? 

Assistant  {immediately  divining  that  I  wish 
to  buy  a  pair  of  spats)  :  No,  sir  ;  not  personally. 
But  I  will  go  and  ask  Lord  Harridge  what 
time  it  is. 

He  disappears  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  idly 
build  castles  with  the  loose  boots  on  the  counter. 

Assistant  {returning)  :  I  happened  to  men- 
tion to  Lord  Harridge  that  you  were  here,  sir, 
and  he  seems  very  anxious  to  obtain  your  view 
on  the  present  unrest  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  spare  him  a  few  moments' 
conversation  ? 

I  assent  graciously,  and  am  ushered  into  the 
private  sanctum  of  Lord  Harridge. 
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Lord  Harridge  {rising  courteously)  :  Ah, 
good  morning.  I  am  indeed  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Neo-Plastic  School  of  Art  Cookery  with  you.  Will 
you  have  a  cigar,  or  do  you  prefer  bulls-eyes  ? 

Myself  {missing  no  chances)  :  Thanks  ;  a 
cigar,  I  think.  Nice  little  thing  in  grand  pianos 
you've  got  on  the  first  floor.  Pretty  expensive, 
I  suppose,  eh  ? 

Lord  Harridge  {knowing  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  spats  I  want  to  buy,  not  pianos)  :  So  you 
want  to  buy  a  piano  ?  Won't  you  take  a 
seat,  and  we'll  talk  it  over.  Yes,  we're  asking 
a  million  pounds  each  for  those  pianos. 

Myself  {in  an  access  of  wit)  :  Yes,  but  how 
much  are  you  getting  for  them  ? 

Lord  Harridge  {consumed  with  mirth)  :  Ha, 
ha  ;  very  good  indeed  ;  very  good.  Tea,  coffee, 
strawberry  ice,  sardine,  whisky  and  soda,  bread 
and  butter,  or  vodka  ? 

Myself  {still  missing  no  chances)  :  Thanks, 
thanks  ;  a  whisky  and  soda,  please.  Thanks, 
thanks.     Seen  any  spats  about  lately  ? 

Lord  Harridge  {blandly)  :  What  are  spats  ? 

Myself  {not  to  be  outdone)  :  I'm  not  sure. 
Aren't  they  the  things  you  hunt  with  dach- 
shunds ? 
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Lord  Harridge  (somewhat  taken  aback)  : 
Are  they  ?  Possibly.  [Offering  a  fresh  gambit.) 
Do  you  read  much  ? 

Myself  {declining  it)  :    No,  never. 

Lord  Harridge  {handing  me  a  leaflet  on 
which  the  price  of  spats  is  clearly  shown)  : 
That's  a  pity  ;  I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion 
of  this  printing.  Do  you  think  the  ink  is  too 
black  ? 

Myself  {glancing^'  at  it  carelessly)  :  No-o,  I 
don't  think  so.  I  see  you're  selling  spats  at 
seven-and-six  a  pair.  Nice  weather  we've  been 
having  lately,  haven't  we  ? 

Lord  Harridge  {hastily)  :  I'm  afraid  that's 
rather  out  of  date  now.  They're  ninety-four 
pounds  each  at  present. 

Myself  {uninterestedly)  :  Really  ?  That's 
curious ;  I  never  pay  more  than  twopence- 
halfpenny  a  pair  for  mine.  Done  any  big- 
game  shooting  lately  ? 

And  so  on,  until  a  few  minutes  before  closing 
time  I  totter  out,  clasping  the  pair  of  spats 
for  which  I  have  paid  seven-and-sixpence. 

But  how  delicate  ! 

Or  again,  a  slighter  instance.  Suppose  that, 
gorming  round  your  Tube  lift,  you  catch  sight 
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of  the  following  advertisement,  as  I  did  the 
other  day : 

There  are  no  Sports 

To  equal  Umtiddy's  Ports. 

There  is  a  topical  article  all  ready  for  you — 
a  serious  examination  of  the  modern  trend  in 
advertising,  with  some  further  examples  sug- 
gested by  the  spirit  of  this  particular  advertise- 
ment.    Like  this  : 

A  NEW  NOTE 

In  Tubes  and  places  where  they  travel  there 
is  displayed  at  present  a  poster,  the  appeal  of 
which  is  curiously  arresting.  The  wording 
runs  more  or  less  as  follows  : 

There  are  no  Sports 

To  equal  Umptiddy's  Ports. 

Just  that. 

The  connection  between  "  sports "  and 
"  ports  "  may  not  perhaps  be  apparent  to  some 
minds  ;  it  is  not  to  mine.  The  only  thing 
that  they  have  in  common  is  the  fact  that  they 
happen  to  rhyme.  Is  this  a  new  note  in  adver- 
tising ?  The  possibilities  are  rather  fascinating. 
Let  us  consider  them. 

There  are  no  Breezes 

To  equal  Thingummy 's  Cheeses. 
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No,  that  has  not  quite  the  right  air  of  aban- 
don. There  is  just  a  suspicion  of  connection 
between  "  cheeses  "  and  "  breezes."  Let  us 
try  again  : 

There  are  no  Lamas 

To  equal  Peabody's  Pyjamas. 

That  is  better. 

Then,  to  change  the  metre  : 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  Election  Address 

To  equal  the  Pressemtite  Patent  Trouser  Press. 

Or, 

I  don't  think  there's  a  single  Cow  in  Dorset 

To  compare  with  the  Royal  Kidderminster  Corset. 

And  just  one  in  vers  lihre  (I  Hke  vers  lihre  ; 
you  don't  have  to  think  so  much)  : 

It  is 

In  the  highest  degree  improbable 

That  in  the  course  of 

Your  existence 

You  will  ever  chance  to  encounter 

Any  right-angled  triangle 

That  quite  comes  up  to 

Baldenbury's   Teething   Powder   for   Prematurely   Denti- 

ferous 
Infants. 

And  that  doesn't  even  have  to  rhyme. 

That  style  of  thing,  you  see.  But  the  topiccd 
article  need  not  always  be  serious.     When  Bud- 
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get  time  comes  round,  for  instance,  and  all 
the  Topical  Articlists  of  the  country  are  fever- 
ishly racking  their  aching  brains  for  some 
new  aspect  from  which  to  treat  it,  try  some- 
thing on  these  lines  : 

THE  OTHER  BUDGET 

"  And  as  our  income  for  the  past  month  has 
exceeded  our  expenditure  by  the  sum  of  three 
pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  fourpence,"  said 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  I  propose 
to  apply  the  surplus  as  follows  :  two-thirds  to 
the  reduction  of  debt  (Medwell's  bill,  you 
know),  and  the  balance  to  buy  myself  a  new  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  which  goodness  knows  I  need 
badly  enough,  my  best  ones  being  absolutely 
in  shreds  already,  my  dear,  although  I've  only 
worn  them  about  twice." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  paused  for 
breath. 

"  So  what  do  you  think  of  that,  darling  ?  " 

"  It's  not  etiquette  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  address  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  as  '  darling,'  "  I  murmured ; 
"  you've  no  idea  how  strict  the  rules  are  about 
httle  points  like  that.  What  do  I  think  of  it  ? 
I  think  it's  a  scandalous  attempt  to  defraud 
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the  working  man  (that's  me)  of  his  just  rights. 
I  beg  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  in 
toto." 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  any 
modification  whatever,"  said  the  Chancellor 
in  dignified  tones,  "  so  put  that  in  your  silly 
old  pipe  and  smoke  it." 

"  Then  I  shall  give  notice  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. To  the  principle  of  debt  reduction  as 
a  principle  I  have  no  objection  at  all,  but  in 
this  particular  case  I  am  convinced  that  the 
amount  specified  is  unnecessarily  excessive ; 
one-third  of  the  surplus  would  be  ample." 

"  I  accept  that  amendment,"  put  in  the 
Chancellor  hurriedly.  "  Then  I  can  get  a  pair 
of  gloves  too — long  white  ones,  you  know  ; 
they  suit  my  arms  and  they're  coming  in  again, 
thank  goodness." 

"  Half  a  minute  !  That  isn't  all  the  amend- 
ment. It  goes  on  like  this :  And  that  the 
moneys  thus  recovered  shall  be  devoted  to 
purchasing  a  new  hat  for  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Anyhow,  I'm  sure  he  needs  one 
much  more  than  you  need  stockings." 

"  He  does  need  one  certainly,"  said  the 
Chancellor  reflectively  ;  "  but  not  more.  Oh, 
no,  not  more  !  " 
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"  One  of  those  nice  grey  ones  with  a  corded 
brim  that  you  Hke  so  much,"  I  urged.  "  You 
know  how  proud  you'd  feel  to  be  seen  about 
London  with  me  in  one  of  those.  Wouldn't 
you? 

The  Chancellor  wavered,  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

"  No  !  "  she  said  firmly.  "  Gloves  !  I  won't 
accept  the  amendment  on  any  other  terms." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  put  it  to  the  vote. 
Remember,  you've  practically  forced  me  to  do 
it." 

"  All  right,"  remarked  the  Chancellor  tartly. 
"  Vote  away." 

The  House  then  divided,  the  voting  being  as 
follows  : 

For  the  Amendment    .         .  .1 

Against  the  Amendment       .         .     i 

Government  Majority  o 

"  Hurray  !  "  I  exclaimed,  scrutinising  the 
figures  closely.     "  A  Government  defeat !  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  Chancellor. 
"  It's  a  dead-lock.  What  does  one  do  in  dead- 
locks ?  Can't  you  move  a  qualifying  amend- 
ment or  something  ?  " 

I  considered.     "  Yes  ;   I  move  that  the  fore- 
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going  proceedings  be  entirely  expunged,  and 
that  all  the  surplus  be  applied  to  a  dinner  and 
show  in  town,  which  I'm  sure  is  just  about 
due  to  us." 

The  Chancellor  clapped  her  hands  excitedly. 
"  Oh,  yes  !  And  as  I'm  bound  to  have  some 
stockings  if  we're  going  anywhere  in  town," 
she  went  on,  "  you  can  buy  me  a  pair,  darling, 
can't  you  ?  And  of  course  I  shall  be  needing 
the  gloves  as  well  to  go  out  with  you,  so  we  may 
as  well  get  them  at  the  same  time.  You  are 
a  clever  old  thing  !  " 

Yes,  that  other  Chancellor  has  a  great  deal  to 
learn. 

You  never  know  ;  you  might  get  an  article 
like  that  accepted  even  by  Punch. 


LESSON   XVII 

VERSE   AND   POETRY 

VERSE  must  not  be  confused  with 
poetry.  Poets  write  poetry ;  any- 
body can  write  verse.  Poetry,  of 
course,  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  write  than 
verse  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  you  must  be  a 
poet  to  do  it. 

Verse  is  composed  of  words  arranged  in  a 
rhythmical  order  so  that  they  rhyme  at  given 
intervals.  Anybody  who  likes  solving  cross- 
word puzzles  or  composing  fugues  should  be 
competent  to  write  verse. 

The  trouble  about  writing  verse  is  that  you 
have  got  to  have  some  sort  of  inspiration  before 
you  can  start ;  not  so  much  as  for  poetry,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless  something.  This  can 
be  obtained,  if  you  are  patient  enough,  by  a 
prolonged  study  of  the  newspapers. 

Perhaps  the  best  form  of  verse  for  the  tyro 
is  the  ballad.  You  let  yourself  in  for  more 
of  it,  measuring  by  the  yard,  it  is  true  ;    but 
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there  is  something  about  a  ballad  which  swings 
you  along  with  it  so  that  you  feel  you  simply 
must  reach  the  end  or  go  mad  in  the  attempt. 
And  the  end  is  pleasingly  definite,  so  that  you 
know  without  any  doubt  when  you  have  reached 
it ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  other  forms  of 
verse.     Every  ballad  tells  a  story. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  want  to  write  some 
verse  and,  having  searched  diligently  through 
seven  newspapers,  including  the  advertisements, 
you  come  at  last  upon  this  thoughtful  head- 
line, "  Does  Life  in  Flats  Kill  Religion  ?  " 
There  is  your  inspiration,  red-hot  and  steaming  ; 
all  you  need  do  is  to  sit  down  at  your  type- 
writer and  allow  a  weighty  and  serious  ballad, 
simply  stuffed  with  moral  reflections  (every 
ballad,  beside  telling  a  story,  points  a  noble 
moral),  to  drip  out  on  to  your  paper.  Some- 
thing after  this  fashion  : 

THE  DISTRESSING  STORY   OF  HEZEKIAH 
BUNN 

The  tale  I  sing  (a  mournful  one) 
Of  Hezekiah  Bertram  Bunn, 
Whose  rise  to  giddy  heights  of  fame 
Served  but  to  emphasise  the  shame 

That  overtook  him  later. 
Oh,  wretched  Mister  Bertram  Bunn, 
I  cannot  think  that  anyone 


The  Churchwarden's  Downfall. 
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Has  ever  smudged  his  own  fair  name 
With  such  a  nasty  mess  of  shame 
As  overtook  you  later. 

He  never  drank,  did  Bertram  Bunn, 
Nor  smoked  nor  swore  nor  made  a  pun. 
But  hved  a  Hfe  of  moral  worth 
Surprising  in  a  man  on  earth  ; 

But  then — he  had  an  object. 
And  here  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
That  in  a  general  sort  of  way 
I  don't  object  to  moral  worth 
Or  men  too  good  to  live  on  earth, 

Provided  they've  an  object. 

For  fierce  Ambition's  hapless  son 
Was  Hezekiah  Bertram  Bunn  ; 
Churchwarden  he  aspired  to  be 
At  St.  Sophia's,  Bloomsburee, 

And  hold  the  plate  on  Sundays. 
There's  nothing  like  a  noble  goal 
To  fortify  a  shrinking  soul. 
Though  p'r'aps  not  everyone  can  be 
Churchwarden  down  in  Bloomsburee 

And  hold  the  plate  on  Sundays. 

So  Bertram  laboured  with  a  will 
For  eighteen  years  or  so,  until 
The  Vicar,  conscientious  man, 
Began  to  realise  his  plan 

And  thoroughly  approved  it. 
Oh,  that,  I  think,  must  surely  be 
The  height  of  human  ecstasy  ; 
To  lay  your  dearly  cherished  plan 
Before  a  conscientious  man 

Who  thoroughly  approves  it. 
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So  having  thus  obtained  his  aim 
And  dimbed  the  pinnacle  of  fame, 
Good  Bertram  felt  that  nothing  now 
Could  snatch  the  laurels  from  his  brow  ; 

But  there  he  was  mistaken. 
Of  all  the  irritating  things 
That  gratified  ambition  brings 
The  worst,  I  think  you  will  allow, 
Is,  when  you're  sure  that  nothing  now 
Can  snatch  the  laurels  from  your  brow. 

To  find  that  you're  mistaken. 

A  mortgage  Bertram  had  fell  due  ; 
The  landlord,  scorning  to  renew, 
Just  turned  him  out  and  locked  the  door 
(This  happened  in  the  days  before 

The  Act  of  Rent  Restriction). 
Oh,  noble  measure,  framed  to  spite 
The  greedy  landlords  of  their  right. 
Your  health  I  pause  a  moment  here 
To  drink  in  cups  of  post-war  beer — 

"  The  Act  of  Rent  Restriction  !  " 

For  many  months  poor  Bertram  strode 
The  streets  in  search  of  an  abode  ; 
No  vacant  house  could  he  espy 
To  suit  his  simple  needs — and  why  ? 

There  were  no  houses  vacant. 
In  case  I  have  not  made  it  plain 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  show  again 
The  very  simple  reason  why 
No  vacant  house  caught  Bertram's  eye — 

There  were  no  houses  vacant ! 

The  agent  said,  "  Well,  that  is  that. 
Now  come.  Sir,  why  not  take  a  flat  ? 
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There's  plenty  here  in  Bloomsburee, 
Two  bedrooms,  bathroom  h.  and  c, 

And  all  the  usual  offices." 
Oh,  listen  to  the  tempter's  wiles  ; 
See  how  persuasively  he  smiles. 
A  little  flat  in  Bloomsburee, 
Two  bedrooms,  bathroom  h.  and  c, 

And  all  the  usual  offices  ! 

So  Bertram  took  a  flat.     And  now 
Observe  these  beads  upon  my  brow 
That  testify  to  anguish  rare  ; 
For  as  to  what  befell  him  there 

I  simply  hate  to  tell  you. 
A  simple  soul  will  ponder  twice 
Before  recounting  tales  of  vice  ; 
So,  when  you  chance  to  see  my  brow 
Bedecked  with  little  beads,  as  now, 

You'll  know  I  hate  to  tell  you. 

For  scarcely  had  he  settled  in 
Than,  plunging  into  wildest  sin, 
He  took  to  smoking,  bought  a  pup, 
Wore  spats,  backed  horses  and  got  up 

Quite  late  on  Sunday  mornings. 
One  must  perhaps  forgive  a  lot 
To  those  who  live  in  flats,  but  not 
The  most  abandoned  man  I  know 
Would  stay  in  bed  too  late  to  go 

To  church  on  Sunday  mornings. 

The  Vicar,  noting  with  dismay. 
His  ways  grow  worse  from  day  to  day, 
Made  up  his  mind  that  St.  Sophia 
Had  no  more  use  for  Hezekiah, 
And  so  had  him  de-plated. 
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Of  degradation's  horrid  cup 
This  surely  is  the  deepest  sup, 
To  be  divested  thus  of  the 
Proud  badge  of  one's  Churchwardenry 
And  pubhcly  de-plated. 

And  so  behold  this  wretched  Bunn, 
Outcast  and  spurned  by  everyone, 
Sinking  in  shame  from  bad  to  worse. 
Helpless  beneath  the  common  curse 

That  rests  on  all  flat-dwellers. 
So  you  who  sleep  in  flats  at  night 
Be  warned  in  time  by  Bertram's  plight ; 
Resist  the  flat's  insidious  snare — 
Purchase  a  decent  house  somewhere 

And  cease  to  be  flat-dwellers. 


That  sort  of  thing,  you  see  ;  stern,  relentless 
and  excruciatingly  moral. 

In  fact  I  cannot  impress  on  you  too  fiercely 
the  overwhelming  necessity  of  the  moral  note 
in  the  serious  ballad  of  to-day.  Let  us  take 
another  example.  This  time,  after  scrutinising 
meticulously  fourteen  newspapers,  you  come 
across  in  one  of  the  Sunday  ones  a  solemn 
Uttle  article  written  by  a  Bishop  and  entitled 
"  Are  We  Too  Polite  in  the  Pulpit  ?  "  Hastily 
pushing  the  newspaper  aside  (you  do  not  want 
to  read  the  article,  as  your  views  on  this  terrific 
question  must  not  be  influenced  by  those  of 
the  Bishop),  you  dash  into  the  following  : 
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THE  TWO   PREACHERS 

Two  Preachers  lived  in  London  Town, 
The  Reverend  Antoninus  Brown 

And  Meredith  McCrusoe  ; 
And  both  had  hopes  of  reaching  fame — 
In  fact,  their  single-minded  aim 

Was  certainly  to  do  so. 
But,  though  each  had  a  novel  touch, 
Their  methods  differed  very  much. 

For  Mister  Antoninus  Brown 

Would  always  preach  with  eyes  cast  down. 

Except  when  he  forgot  to  ; 
He  used  to  speak  of  God  as  "  Gade," 
And  never  called  a  spade  a  spade 

(He  thought  it  better  not  to)  ; 
In  short,  his  manners  were  so  kind. 
That  old  maids  thought  him  "  most  refined." 

McCrusoe,  on  the  other  hand. 
Was  almost  anything  but  bland, 

For  blandness  rather  tired  him  ; 
His  speech  was  rough,  his  hair  unkempt. 
He  never  hid  the  fierce  contempt 

With  which  his  flock  inspired  him. 
But  spoke  to  them  in  scornful  terms 
And  called  them  "  Meeserable  worms." 

Now  doubtless  you  have  formed  your  views 
That,  while  Brown  preached  to  crowded  pews, 

McCrusoe  was  forsaken  ; 
If  so  (don't  think  I  have  no  tact ; 
I  must  point  out  the  simple  fact), 

You're  utterly  mistaken. 
McCrusoe's  church  held  half  the  town  ; 
In  Brown's  was  httle  else  but  Brown. 
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Now  to  an  earnest-minded  man 
There's  hardly  any  joy  that  can 

Exceed  the  joy  of  preaching ; 
But  even  that  is  bound  to  pall 
When  nobody  is  there  at  all 

To  listen  to  one's  teaching  ; 
And,  pondering  this  curious  fact, 
Brown  felt  the  time  had  come  to  act. 


And  so  by  stealth  his  way  he  made 
To  where  McCrusoe  plied  his  trade, 

And  there  with  consternation 
He  marked  his  rival's  angry  brow 
And  wonderingly  noted  how 

He  cursed  his  congregation 
(McCrusoe  took  some  pains  to  show 
They  were  the  lowest  of  the  low). 

And,  musing  on  his  homeward  way. 
Good  Brown  decided  from  that  day 

His  gentle  heart  to  harden  ; 
And  so  (and  this  is  truth,  I  swear) 
Paid  taximen  their  legal  fare, 

And  haunted  Covent  Garden, 
Where  strong  men  greet  the  dawn  with  scores 
Of  very  striking  metaphors. 

Or,  if  the  day  was  nice  and  fine. 
He'd  leave  his  home  at  half-past  nine 

And  make  an  expedition 
To  learn  the  art  of  repartee 
As  practised  by  the  gay  bargee 

According  to  tradition  ; 
Or  frequently  for  hours  he'd  wait, 
Steehng  himself,  in  Billingsgate. 
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So  when  at  last,  with  fearful  scowl, 
Good  Brown  began  to  rage  and  howl 

And  dance  about  with  passion, 
Putting  to  very  trenchant  use 
Selected  samples  of  abuse, 

He  soon  became  the  fashion  ; 
Some  even  left  their  Sunday  games 
To  hear  Brown  call  them  nasty  names. 

And  rapidly  from  Hendon  down 
Through  Golder's  Green  to  Camden  Town 

His  reputation  grew  so 
That  in  a  month  or  so  his  name 
Was  even  better  known  to  fame 

Than  that  of  stem  McCrusoe  ; 
Whose  repertoire,  though  pretty  tough, 
Was  hardly  versatile  enough. 

So,  Preacher,  if  your  church  you'd  fill 
And  make  your  congregation  thrill, 

Pray  be  a  little  bolder ; 
Your  party  manners  please  forget 
And  do  not  be  afraid  to  let 

Us  have  it  from  the  shoulder ; 
For,  after  all,  the  Bishop's  right — 
It's  no  use  being  too  polite. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  verse,  profitable 
and  otherwise,  beside  the  ballad.  A  couple 
of  them  occurred  to  me  recently  in  a  most 
curious  way.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened, 
so  that  you  can  experiment  with  your  brain 
in  a  similar  manner  and  see  if  it  will  do  that 
sort  of  thing  for  you. 

My  wife,  Marion,  and  her  little  friend  Anne, 


Passion  in  the  Pulpit. 
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were  seated  side  by  side  on  the  chesterfield 
couch,  crooning  over  a  certain  work. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  Marion  was  saying  ecstatically. 
"A  jap  shan  underskirt,  of  course  !  " 

"  With  the  hem  scalloped  and  caught  up 
with  diamante  ?  "  Anne  cried  enthusiastically. 
I  may  not  have  got  all  the  details  quite  right, 
but  something  like  that.  "  Oh,  darling,  how 
gorgeous  !  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  that  goes  so  well  with  chif- 
fon velveteen,  jap  shan  does,"  crooned  Marion 
lyrically.     "  My  dear,  just  think  how " 

"  Been  to  any  theatres  lately,  Anne  ?  "  I 
asked. 

Anne  turned  a  dull  eye  upon  me.  "  The- 
atres ?  "  she  repeated  mechanically.  She  turned 
to  Marion  with  renewed  animation.  "  Yes,  of 
course  !  I  simply  adore  jap  shan  under  chiffon 
velveteen." 

"  Hardly  any  man  wears  trousers  of  jap 
shan,"  I  said  loudly  and  distinctly.  "  But  I 
don't  mind  being  seen  in  chiffon  velveteen." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Marion,  startled  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  fashion  paper. 

I  repeated  my  remark. 

"  What  is  the  man,  your  husband,  talking 
about  ?  "  Anne  asked. 
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"  Your  conversation  of  the  last  hour  or  so," 
I  explained  with  dignity,  "  though  doubtless 
of  high  intellectual  value  and  interest,  has 
been  completely  unintelligible  to  me.  My  brain, 
maddened  by  neglect,  fell  just  now  into  a  kind 
of  stupor,  out  of  which  there  was  evolved, 
with  no  conscious  effort  on  my  part,  the  inter- 
esting piece  of  poetry  which  I  have  just  recited 
for  the  second  time." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Marion  thoughtfully.  "  That 
was  poetry,  was  it  ?     Recite  it  again." 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  said  affably. 

"  Hardly  any  man 
Wears  trousers  of  jap  shan, 
But  I  don't  mind  being  seen 
In  chiffon  velveteen." 

"  I  see,"  said  Marion,  still  more  thoughtfully. 
"  So  that  was  poetry,  was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  I  said  firmly.  "  At  least,  either 
poetry  or  self-defence.     I'm  not  sure  which." 

"  By  the  way,"  Anne  remarked  suddenly, 
"  don't  you  think  tinsel  brocade  would  be  even 
nicer  ?     For  evenings,  you  know." 

I  let  my  brain  sink  into  its  stupor  again. 
Seventeen  seconds  later  something  inside  it 
happened  once  more,  and  I  spoke  as  follows : 
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"I'd  like  to  be  arrayed 
In  tinsel  brocade  ; 
Though  p'r'aps  'twould  be  a  pity 
To  wear  it  in  the  city." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Marion  abstractedly ;  "  per- 
haps it  would  be.  Do  you  think  so,  Anne, 
darling  ?  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  what  about 
crepe  georgette  ?  " 

This  time  there  was  scarcely  any  pause  at 
all: 

"  Marie  Antoinette 
Wore  no  crepe  georgette. 
Why  ?     She  hadn't  got  any  ; 
That's  why  she  took  up  botany." 

I  was  beginning  to  get  interested.  My  brain 
had  never  behaved  like  this  before.  I  listened 
carefully  for  the  next  remark  from  the  pair  on 
the  chesterfield. 

"  Yes,  but  what  about  colour,  dear  ?  "  Anne 
was  saying.  "  Colour  is  so  dreadfully  import- 
ant, isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Marion,  studying  the  list, 
"  they've  got  it  in  nigger,  Qg^  blue,  peach " 

"  Stop  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Something's  hap- 
pened to  me  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Marion  in  alarm. 

"  This  !  "  I  said. 
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'■'  There  was  an  old  lady  in  peach 
Whose  angles  were  all  each  to  each  ; 
When  bisected  in  two 
She  at  once  turned  egg  blue, 
So  I  hastily  got  out  of  reach." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Marion,  making  the  sound 
that  is  usually  spelt  that  way,  and  bent  over 
her  paper  again. 

"  What  else,  now  he's  quiet  again  ?  "  asked 
Anne,  poring  likewise.  "  Here  we  are  ;  rust, 
steel,  puce,  eau-de-nil " 

"  Quite  so,"  I  murmured. 

"  There  was  a  young  lady  in  puce 
Who  treated  her  eyebrows  with  juice  ; 
But  instead  of  pale  steel, 
They  turned  bright  eau-de-nil. 
So  after  all  what  was  the  use  ?  " 

Marion  had  stopped  taking  any  notice  of  me. 
"  Mole,  magenta,  burnt  amber,"  she  chanted  on 
rapturously.     "  Brick,  elephant's  breath " 

"  Half  a  minute  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "I'm  being 
left  behind.     I  want  to  tell  you  that — 

"  There  was  an  old  man  in  Magenta, 
Whose  backbone  grew  benter  and  benter ; 
So  they  painted  his  soul 
A  delicate  mole. 
At  least " 

I  paused.     "Ah,  yes  ;    of  course." 

"  At  least,  they  did  not.     But  they  meant  ter !  " 
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And  beside  that,  you  ought  to  know  that 

"  A  petulant  person  from  Fife 
In  annoyance  departed  this  life. 
They  brought  it  in  death 
From  elephant's  breath, 
With  a  rider  to  censure  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet,  dear,"  said  Marion  severely. 
"  We're  busy." 

"  I  was  only  warning  you,"  I  said  meekly. 
"  I  should  hate  you  to  be  censured  too,  you 
know." 

But  Marion  was  not  listening. 

Anyhow,  that  just  shows  what  you  can  do 
if  you  don't  try.  And  the  limerick  can  be,  on 
the  right  occasions,  a  very  lucrative  medium 
of  expression  indeed. 

Then  there  is  the  ode.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  very  serious  proposition  indeed  and  is  often 
very  nearly  poetry.  Very  nearly,  but  not 
quite. 

I  have  written  an  ode  to  my  dog,  because 

Well,  because  he  jolly  well  deserves  one. 

RASTUS 

A  Humble  Appreciation 

There  are  earthquakes,  whirlpools,  cataclysms,  gales, 
Waterspouts,  dynamite,  slumps  in  Home  Rails, 
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Bishops  and  divorce  laws,  cabbages  and  kings, 
And  quite  a  lot  of  similarly  agitating  things  ; 

But  there's  nothing  that  can  shake  the  whole  world  up 
Like  one  little  wire-haired  terrier  pup. 

There  are  brickbats,  trousers,  the  carpet  on  the  stairs, 
Old  shoes,  blotting  paper,  legs  of  chairs. 
Lumps  of  coal,  croquet  balls,  everybody's  feet. 
And  quite  a  lot  of  other  things  that  /  wouldn't  eat  ; 

But  there's  nothing  that  can  shake  the  digestion  up 

Of  one  little  wire-haired  terrier  pup. 

There  are  elephants,  mastodons,  lions  in  their  lairs, 

Duchesses,  burglars,  grizzly  bears. 

Introductions,  editors,  dinner  at  the  Ritz, 

And  quite  a  lot  of  things  that  frighten  me  into  fits  ; 

But  there's  nothing  that  can  put  the  least  wind  up 

One  little  wire-haired  terrier  pup. 

There  are  good  girls,  better  girls,  best  girls,  wives. 
Sunshine,  credit  notes,  saving  people's  lives, 
Inheriting  a  fortune,  engagement  rings, 
And  quite  a  lot  of  other  fairly  gratifying  things  ; 

But  there's  nothing  that  can  stir  your  heart  right  up 
Like  one  little  wire-haired  terrier  pup. 

And  so  we  progress,  by  easy  stages,  to  poetry 
proper. 

The  making  of  real  poetry  is  the  worst  paid 
job  in  the  world  ;  so  unless  you  are  a  real  poet 
and  therefore  can't  help  it,  I  cannot  advise  you 
to  take  it  up  seriously.  Of  course  there  are 
compensations,  it  is  true.  For  one  thing  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  to  do — if  you  are  a  real  poet, 
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it  goes  without  saying.  All  you  need  is  a 
collection  of  extravagant  metaphors,  arranged 
in  different  sized  lines,  and  a  stem  avoidance 
of  all  capital  letters  (I  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  real  poetry,  modern  poetry  ;  not  the  effete 
rhymed  verse  of  such  pitiful  creatures  as  Keats 
and  Browning). 

Suppose  therefore  that  you  unavoidably  are 
a  real  poet  and  nothing  short  of  an  operation 
will  cure  you,  you  had  better  let  yourself  go. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  publication 
will  print  your  stuff,  except  those  which  are 
supported  entirely  by  their  contributors,  so  you 
won't  be  able  to  do  much  harm,  anyway.  And 
it  must  be  a  rehef  to  get  rid  of  the  thing  from 
your  system. 

For  our  model  piece  of  real  poetry  we  will  take 
the  subject  of  Parting.  It  doesn't  really  matter 
in  the  least  what  subject  we  take,  because  it 
all  comes  out  the  same.  However,  we  will  call 
it  "  Parting,"  and  hope  for  the  best. 

PARTING 

so  we  must  part. 

the  onyx  oblong  moon 

swinging  like  some  great  empty  bucket  of  garbage 

in  the  snuffed-out  sky 

bids  us  cease  each  to  the  other  our  small  red 

sneezing. 
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o 

dash ! 

while  thin,  shrieking  wails  of  fog-bound  dew 

splitting  our  cherry-purple  ears 

and  nose 

hke  a  pale  express  train  on  the 

london,  midland  and  Scottish 

railway 

creaking  through  a  toppling  mountain  of  blood-stained 

gorgonzola  cheese 

warn  of  piebald,  terra-cotta  colds  coming  Uke 

swirling  streamers 

of  ocean-sad  seaweed  about  our  chests 

if  we  lie  about  in  this  infernal  snow  any  longer. 

o 

heU! 

No,  I  cannot  conscientiously  advise  you  to 
try  your  hand  at  real  poetry.  One  never 
knows  ;    you  might  be  able  to  do  it. 


LESSON   XVIII 

THE   ESSAY 

A  FACILITY  for  turning  out  polished 
little  essays,  of  the  quality  usually 
described  as  "  charming,"  is  a  gift 
from  the  gods.  If  you  have  any  capabilities 
in  this  direction,  cultivate  them  assiduously. 
Almost  every  kind  of  periodical,  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly,  is  ready  to  find  space  for  this  kind 
of  thing  ;  and  many  of  them  actually  keep  a 
tame  essayist  at  tremendous  expense  to  charm 
their  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  readers. 

The  essay  should  be  written  in  a  vein  of 
humorous  sadness.  In  choice  of  subject  you 
are  unlimited  ;  and  a  really  first-class  essayist 
can  make  use  of  anything  from  blotting  paper 
to  the  Mendelian  theory  for  his  daily  essay. 
The  tyro,  however,  is  advised  to  seek  his  inspira- 
tion once  again  in  that  happy  hunting  ground, 
the  newspaper. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  your  first  sample 
essay  or  two  will  run  something  like  this  : 

236 
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THE  TRUTH-TELLERS 

It  is  reported  that  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  added  to  its  curriculum  a  course 
in  Truth-Telling.  Without  any  feeling  of  dis- 
respect for  the  American  nation,  one  cannot 
help  being  glad  to  see  that  they  themselves 
have  at  last  realised  that — well,  I  mean,  if 
they  think  that  such  a  thing  is  needed  in  Amer- 
ica, who  are  we  to  say  that  it  isn't  ? 

Anyhow,  what  exactly  ^5  a  course  in  Truth- 
Telling  ?  I  suppose  the  Professor,  letting  them 
down  as  lightly  as  possible  at  the  begin- 
ning, begins  his  first  lecture  somewhat  in  this 
way: 

"  In  introducing  to  you  this  somewhat  unfami- 
liar subject,  gentlemen,  I  wish  first  of  all  to 
disabuse  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  it  is  never 
wise  to  tell  the  truth  at  all.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Occasions  certainly  do  arise — I  have 
even  encountered  them  myself — in  which,  so 
far  from  being  unwise,  it  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  tell  the  truth.  I  need  only  instance 
the  means,  familiar  to  all  of  us,  by  which 
George  Washington  was  enabled  to  attract 
sufficient  initial  publicity  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  post  of  our  first  President.     And  though 
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his  case  is  possibly  unique,  it  will  at  least 
suffice  to  disprove  the  contention  that  truth- 
telling  must  inevitably  end  in  disaster." 

After  that,  of  course,  he  could  go  on  by  easy 
stages  to  show  that  a  judicious  use  of  the  truth 
may  be  made  to  pay  in  cases  which  at  first  sight 
might  appear  doubtful  or  even  positively  dan- 
gerous, until  eventually  he  would  bring  his 
class  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
revolutionary  notion  that  it  is  almost  always 
worth  while,  before  speaking,  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  see  if  the  truth  would  not  really 
do  as  well  as  a  lie. 

To  be  thoroughly  effective,  however,  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  this  difficult  subject  should 
be  taken  in  hand  at  a  very  much  earlier  age. 
By  means  of  Truth  without  Tears  ;  or  the  Child's 
Guide  to  Veracity  and  appropriate  copy-book 
maxims,  the  young  idea  could  have  its  natural 
instincts  and  inclinations  gently  remoulded. 
For  instance,  much  could  be  done  by  copying 
out  several  times  a  day  such  sentences  as 
these  : 

"  I  tell  the  truth  once  every  day." 
"  My  Poppa  often  tells  the  truth." 
"  My  Poppa  sometimes  tells  the  truth  even 
to  my  Momma." 
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"  Soon  I  shall  tell  the  truth  twice  every 
day." 

"  When  I  am  big  I  shall  often  tell  the  truth 
too." 

That,  together  with  a  little  exercise  in  Coueism 
(such  as  the  whole  class  repeating  in  unison 
for  an  hour  each  morning,  "  Every  day  and  in 
every  way  I  tell  fewer  and  fewer  lies  "),  ought 
to  prove  a  valuable  groundwork  before  tack- 
ling the  scientific  side  of  the  subject  at  the 
University. 

The  Americans  are  a  very  thorough  people 
and  what  they  do  take  up  they  take  up  heart 
and  soul.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  may 
have  struck  a  spark  that  will  set  the  whole 
nation  aflame  ;  everybody  may  soon  be  telling 
the  truth. 

There  must  be  many  anxious  minds  in  America 
to-day. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  ;  tolerant,  you  see, 
and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  gentle  melancholy. 
Personally  I  think  it  is  rather  fun  being  an 
essayist.  Let  us  do  it  again.  A  serious  one 
this  time — a  weighty  examination  into  some 
interesting  little  social  problem. 
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POINTS  FOR  BITERS 

I  have  been  pondering  over  an  item  of  news 
which  I  found  the  other  day  tucked  away  in 
my  newspaper  in  an  insignificant  column  that 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  advertisements  ;  it  seems 
to  me  to  merit  a  better  fate.  This  is  the  gist 
of  it.  At  the  same  London  police-court,  on 
the  same  day,  two  persons  were  sentenced  by 
the  same  magistrate  as  follows  :  the  first,  for 
biting  a  tramcar-conductor,  to  two  months' 
hard  labour  ;  the  second,  for  biting  a  police- 
man, to  six  weeks'  hard  labour. 

The  only  reason  that  I  can  see  for  this  invidi- 
ous distinction  is  that  there  must  be,  in  the 
minds  of  magistrates,  a  definite  scale  of  assess- 
ment for  biting  purposes.  That  this  is  not 
based  entirely  upon  social  differences  seems 
clear ;  for,  though  a  tramcar-conductor  is 
probably  the  social  inferior  of  a  policeman, 
yet  his  biting  value  is  placed  higher,  namely, 
as  eight  weeks'  hard  labour  is  to  six.  Supposing 
then  that  we  are  seized  with  an  irresistible 
craving  to  gnaw  somebody  who  is  neither  a 
policeman  nor  a  tramcar-conductor,  how  are 
we  to  estimate  beforehand  the  penalty  for 
which  we  are  letting  ourselves  in  ? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  personal  element 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  a  magistrate, 
for  instance,  a  policeman  is  a  familiar  object ; 
he  can,  if  the  whim  happens  to  take  him,  go 
out  and  bite  rows  of  them  at  a  time,  while 
they  stand  respectfully  to  attention.  For  any- 
one else  to  do  the  same  thing  might  seem 
presumptuous  in  the  eyes  of  a  magistrate,  but 
would  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  very  heinous 
offence.     Six  weeks'  hard  labour. 

But  a  tramcar-conductor — that  is  a  different 
matter.  Nobody  has  any  right  to  bite  tram- 
car-conductors,  except  perhaps  the  Chairman 
of  the  L.C.C.     Two  months'  hard  labour. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  as,  let  us  say, 
that  of  an  editor,  who  would  be  thoroughly 
scandalised — and  rightly  so — at  the  idea  of 
anyone  biting  a  plumber,  but  would  bear  with 
equanimity  the  thought  of  a  Spring  poet  being 
chewed  with  the  utmost  savagery. 

On  second  thoughts  perhaps  that  is  not  quite 
a  fair  parallel ;  a  plumber  would  rank  so  much 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  wouldn't  he  ? 

Well,  then,  if  we  wish  to  get  at  the  biting 
value  of  the  person  whom  we  have  it  in  mind 
to  masticate,  we  must  take  into  account  both 
his  position  in  life  and  also,  to  some  extent. 
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the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  magistrate 
before  whom  we  shall  make  our  bow  the  next 
morning.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  magistrate 
happens  to  preserve  game,  it  would  be  the 
mistake  of  a  lifetime  to  choose  a  gamekeeper 
to  vent  your  feelings  on  ;  his  biting  value  in 
such  a  case  could  hardly  be  much  less  than 
ten  years'  hard  labour. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  the  higher  the 
ordinary  victim  is  in  the  social  scale  the  greater 
his  biting  value  must  be  ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
he  gives  a  proportionate  increase  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  biter.  Just  think,  for  example, 
how  very  much  more  satisfying  it  would  be 
to  feel  your  teeth  (if  he  has  left  you  any)  sinking 
into  the  tough  hide  of  your  dentist  than  merely 
to  take  a  cursory  snap  at  the  organ-grinder 
outside  your  window.  Therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal  law  of  compensation,  you 
should  get  off  with  a  fortnight  or  so  of  hard 
labour  for  the  latter,  while  your  dentist  should 
cost  you  at  least  twelve  calendar  months'  hard 
labour. 

Of  course,  if  your  nerve  failed  you  at  the 
moment  of  impact  upon  the  dentist,  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  relieve  your  feelings  to  some 
extent  by  hurrying  out  and  biting  twenty-six 
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organ-grinders  instead.  The  penalty  would  be 
the  same,  and  to  people  of  grosser  appetites  the 
number  might  even  prove  more  attractive. 

But  in  a  case  like  that,  of  quality  versus  quan- 
tity, the  true  connoisseur  would  go  for  quality 
every  time. 

Essays  dealing — but  very  gently — with  insig- 
nificant matters  of  sex  are  also  very  popular. 
But  you  must  be  very  careful  with  these ; 
put  on  not  only  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  for  them, 
but  two  or  three  pairs  of  woollen  ones  as  well, 
with  an  out-size  pair  of  fur  gauntlets  to  top 
them  with.  In  other  words,  watch  that  you 
do  not  encroach  upon  the  ground  of  the  sex 
expert  on  the  magazine  page,  with  whose 
activities  we  have  already  dealt. 

All  that  the  essay  of  this  type  may  do  is  to 
take  some  subject  such  as  boots,  brains,  bees- 
wax, bilgewater  or  burials,  and  contrast  the  dif- 
ferent way  in  which  men  and  women  approach  it. 

After  this  style  : 

MEN,  WOMEN  AND  BUSINESS 

It  has  been  said  that  women  have  no  business 
sense.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  quite  untrue. 
A   lengthy   process   of   acute   observation   and 
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cunning  deduction  has  shown  me  that  they 
play  the  business  game  amongst  themselves 
just  as  well  as  men  do ;  and  they  play  very 
nearly  the  same  sort  of  game.  Only  the  rules 
are  somewhat  different. 

I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  mean. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  case  of  Brown 
and  Smith,  both  good  and  sound  men  of  busi- 
ness, when  Brown  wishes  to  sell  Smith  a  horse. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens. 

Smith  [who  knows  the  horse  is  for  sale  and 
is  anxious  to  buy  it)  :  What  about  that  old 
hunter  of  yours,  Brown  ?  Still  going  strong, 
eh? 

Brown  {who  is  just  as  anxious  to  sell)  :  Better 
than  ever  !  Wouldn't  part  with  him  for  worlds  ! 
Best  horse  in  the  county  ! 

Smith  {nonchalantly)  :  Heard  a  rumour  that 
you  were  thinking  of  selling  him.  Any  truth 
in  it  ? 

Brown  {very  confidentially)  :  Well,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  old  man,  that  I  did  think  of 
it  at  one  time  ;  expenses  so  heavy  and  all  that, 
you  know.  But  I  simply  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  part  with  him  ! 

Smith  {airily)  :  That  so  ?  Pity  !  I  might 
have  made  you  an  offer. 
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Brown  (emphatically)  :  Couldn't  dream  of 
it ! — Er — like  to  have  a  look  at  him  ? 

They  do  so. 

Smith  :  H'm !  Bit  weak  in  the  spavin, 
isn't  he  ? 

Brown  :  Weak  in  the  spavin  ?  Why,  his 
spavin's  the  strongest  in  the  county  ! 

Smith  :  And  his  hocks  look  a  bit  rocky  to 
me.     I  doubt  whether  he'd  be  up  to  my  weight. 

Brown  :  My  dear  fellow,  he'd  carry  two  of 
you  without  looking  round  to  see  what  was  on 
his  back  ! 

Smith  :  Well,  if  you  change  your  mind  I'd 
give  you  fifty  for  him. 

Brown  (instantly  knowing  that  Smith  wants 
the  horse  for  eighty,  hut  will  pay  ninety  if  pressed)  : 
Sorry,  old  man,  but  he's  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  anybody's  money. 

Smith  (instantly  knowing  that  Brown  wants 
a  hundred  for  the  horse,  hut  will  let  him  go  for 
ninety  if  pressed)  :  Eighty,  then.  Can't  manage 
a  penny  more,  I'm  afraid. 

Brown  (reluctantly)  :  Make  it  a  hundred,  and 
you  can  have  him. 

Smith  :    Ninety. 

Brown  :   Right-o  ! 

It's   all   delightfully   simple,    you   see.     The 
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seller  is  bound  by  the  rules  to  pretend  that  he 
doesn't  want  to  sell  in  the  least,  that  the  price 
offered  is  ridiculous  and  that  the  goods  for  sale 
are  the  best  possible  of  their  kind  ;  the  buyer, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  make  it  appear  that 
he  doesn't  really  wish  to  buy  at  all,  that  the 
goods  offered  are  worthless  and  the  price  required 
ridiculous.  Then  neither  believes  a  single  word 
that  the  other  says,  but  knows  exactly  what  is 
in  his  mind  all  the  time. 

With  women,  however,  the  rules,  though  no 
less  rigid,  are  quite  otherwise.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  exact  opposite  of  those  for  men. 

The  lady  who  wishes  to  sell  something  to  a 
friend  must  make  out  that  the  article  is  utterly 
worthless,  that  it  is  nothing  but  barefaced 
robbery  on  her  part  to  ask  any  money  for  it  at 
all  instead  of  paying  somebody  to  take  it  away, 
and  that  the  price  her  friend  offers  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  very  problematical  value  of 
the  article.  The  friend,  at  the  same  time,  must 
praise  the  article  extravagantly  and  offer  a  sum 
for  it  that  is  a  good  deal  more  than  she  intends 
eventually  to  pay. 

The  consequence  is  that  before  the  article 
finally  changes  hands  at  the  price  originally 
decided  upon  in  the  minds  of  both  ladies,  the 
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following  amenities  (designed  in  the  first  place,  I 
suppose,  to  soften  something  of  the  harshness 
of  such  a  sordid  matter  as  buying  and  selling) 
must  first  take  place  : 

Mrs.  Brown  (opening  wardrobe)  :  And  this 
is  the  jumper  I  was  telling  you  about,  dear  ; 
though  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  horribly  disappointed 
when  you  see  it. 

She  produces  the  jumper. 

Mrs.  Smith  [ecstatically)  :  Oh,  my  dear  !  Isn't 
it  too  perfectly  heavenly  ?  I  never  saw  any- 
thing quite  so  sweet  in  my  life  ! 

Mrs.  Brown  [deprecatingly)  :  It's  awfully 
shabby,  I'm  afraid  ;   I've  worn  it  simply  heaps. 

Mrs.  Smith  {still  more  ecstatically)  :  Oh,  no  ! 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  hardly  worn  at  all.  I 
think  it's  absolutely  lovely  ! 

Mrs.  Brown  (piling  on  the  agony)  :  And  it's 
quite  out  of  fashion  by  now.  In  fact,  I  never 
liked  it  very  much,  really.  Henry  gave  it  me, 
you  know,  so  I  had  to  wear  it  now  and  then  to 
please  him.  I  can't  imagine  why  I  ever  told 
you  anything  about  it.  It's  not  worth  any- 
thing to  sell,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  Smith  (lyrically)  :  How  can  you  say  such 
a  thing,  dear  ?  Why,  just  look  at  this  lace  ? 
Real — real — er — quite  real,  isn't  it  ?     Why,  it 
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must  be  worth  simply  pounds  and  pounds  !     I 
shall  never  be  able  to  afford  it. 

Mrs.  Brown  (despondently)  :  You  know,  I 
feel  a  most  aw^ul  pig  to  ask  anything  for  it  at 

all,  but Well,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 

worth  something  once,  or  Henry  wouldn't  have 
given  it  to  me.     And  I'm  so  hard  up  this  quarter. 

Mrs.  Smith  [sympathetically)  :  But  of  course 
you  want  to  sell  it,  dear ;  I  quite  imderstand. 
(Suddenly.)  About  how  much  were  you  think- 
ing of  asking  for  it,  I  wonder  ? 

Mrs.  Brown  (with  great  diffidence)  :  I  don't 
know  at  all ;  it's  so  difficult,  isn't  it  ?  Would 
you  think  five  shillings  was  too  much  ? 

Mrs.  Smith  (horrified)  :  My  dear !  How 
absurd  !  Why,  it  must  be  worth  at  least  two 
pounds ! 

Mrs.  Brown  (very  surprised)  :  Do  you  really 
think  so  ?  Oh,  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  !  Let's  say 
ten  shillings,  shall  we  ? 

Mrs.  Smith  (instantly  knowing  that  Mrs.  Brown 
wants  a  pound  for  the  jumper,  hut  hoping  that  she 
might  let  it  go  for  less  as  she  is  thoroughly  tired 
of  it)  :  But  you're  simply  robbing  yourself, 
dear  ;  I  couldn't  possibly  dream  of  letting  you 
do  such  a  thing.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  pay 
you  a  penny  less  than  a  pound  for  it  ! 
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Mrs.  Brown  [instantly  knowing  that  Mrs. 
Smith  had  hoped  to  get  it  for  ten  shillings,  had 
expected  to  have  to  pay  fifteen,  hut  will  certainly 
not  pay  more)  :  Certainly  not  !  I'm  not  a  Jew, 
you  know,  dear.  Well,  if  you're  really  quite 
certain  it's  worth  it,  how  would  fifteen  shillings 
do  ?  Though  I  feel  most  dreadfully  grasping 
to  take  such  a  lot  for  it. 

Mrs.  Smith  [realising  at  once  that  Mrs.  Brown 
is  determined  to  have  at  least  fifteen  shillings  for  it, 
and  that  it's  no  use  heating  ahout  the  hush  any 
longer)  :  Very  well,  dear,  if  you're  quite  sure  you 
won't  let  me  pay  the  whole  pound  for  it.  But 
I'm  convinced  it's  worth  much  more.  [Quickly.) 
Here  you  are,  dear — fifteen  shillings.  Yes, 
just  a  little  brown  paper,  if  you've  got  a  bit 
handy. 

Equally  simple  really,  you  see,  and  equally 
effective.  The  only  thing  that  perplexes  me  is 
— ^what  would  happen  if  Mrs.  Smith  took  Mrs. 
Brown  one  day  at  her  first  word  ? 

But  without  a  doubt  the  most  popular  form 
of  essay,  judging  by  results,  is  the  domestic  one. 
If  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  small 
son,  aged  four,  or  a  large  aunt,  aged  forty,  or 
even    a    medium-sized    grandfather,    aged    a 
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hundred  and  sixteen,  write  them  up  for  all  you 
are  worth.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find  how 
much  of  them  the  public  will  stand. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  unlucky  enough 
to  have  mislaid  all  such  relatives  or  you  think 
that  the  ones  you  have  left  will  not  suit,  then  turn 
yourself  into  one  and  write  up  yourself.  I,  for 
instance,  am  an  uncle.  You  would  say  there  is 
no  pathos  or  sentiment  to  be  extracted  from 
uncles  ?     Then  just  read  this,  please  : 

UNCLES  LTD. 

I  am  an  uncle,  aged  thirty-one. 

I  am  in  point  of  fact,  several  uncles,  each  aged 
thirty-one.  I  am  also  three  or  four  step-uncles, 
an  uncle-in-law  or  two,  all  sorts  of  uncles  various 
times  removed,  and  a  large  number  of  courtesy 
uncles,  aged,  in  each  case,  thirty-one. 

Let  us  disguise  the  fact  no  longer.  I  am  a 
born  uncle  (aged  thirty-one). 

Now  this  is  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but  it 
has  its  inconvenient  side.  I  am,  for  instance, 
always  getting  letters  like  this  : 

"  Dear  Anthony, — The  boys  come  back 
from  school  next  week,  and  they  are  always 
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so  troublesome  for  the  first  few  days.  Would 
you  care  to  come  and  spend  a  week  with  us  ? 
They  love  having  you  here,  and  of  course  you 
can  always  keep  an  eye  on  them,  can't  you  ? 
They  will  listen  to  you,  when  they  won't  always 
listen  to  me,  I'm  afraid. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 
"  Clarice. 
"  P.S. — Have  you  seen  Alice  lately  ?  " 

Or  this  : 

"  My  dear  Ant., — The  boys  go  back  to  school 

next  Monday,  and  Winifred  always  seems  to  be 

so  bored  for  the  first  few  days  after  they  have 

gone.     Will  you  come  and  spend  a  week  with 

us  ?     She  loves  having  you  here  (and  so  does 

Bill,  of  course),  and  you  do  seem  to  cheer  her 

up  so. 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

"  Margaret. 

"  P.S. — I  saw  Jane  the  other  day." 

Well,  the  consequence  is  that  I  always  seem 
to  be  leaving  my  work  in  order  to  keep  some  self- 
adopted  nephew  out  of  mischief,  or  revive  the 
spirits  of  some  drooping  niece.  I  am,  in  fact,  of 
considerable  use  to  most  people  in  the  world 
except  myself.     This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
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So  I  have  made  a  plan. 

What  is  obviously  required  is  to  work  the 
thing  out  on  business  lines.  One  reads  of 
professional  aunts.  Why  not  a  professional 
uncle  ?  I  am  sure  that  a  business  man  would 
see  unlimited  scope  in  me.  All  I  need  is 
exploiting. 

Very  well,  then.  I  am  going  to  form  a  limited 
company  of  me  and  work  myself. 

I  think  I  shall  call  me  "  Uncles  Ltd."  It  is  a 
good  title,  giving  as  it  does  the  impression  of 
vast  reserve  stores  of  uncles,  only  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  That  this  is  not  really  the  case  is 
called,  I  believe,  big  business. 

I  shall  have  nice,  imposing  notepaper  too, 
with  the  title  of  the  firm  in  heavy  black  letters 
at  the  top,  and  "  Code  ABC  5th  Edition  "  in 
small  red  ones  underneath  it  (what  this  means 
I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  notice  that  all 
the  best  firms  seem  to  have  it).  I  shall  also  have 
a  little  footnote  carefully  indemnifying  me 
from  all  responsibility  should  I  either  go  on 
strike  against  myself,  lock  myself  out  or  set 
fire  to  myself.  This,  I  understand,  is  always 
done. 

Tastefully  arranged  in  little  scrolls  round  the 
heading  will  be  such  pithy  remarks  as  these  : 
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TRY  OUR   UNCLES  ! 

SEVEN  days'   free  TRIAL  TO  GUARANTEED 

SUBSCRIBERS  ! 

STOP  !      HAS  YOUR  HOME  AN  UNCLE  ?      IT  MAKES 

ALL   THE    DIFFERENCE  ! 

OUR   UNCLES  ARE   THE   BEST  ! 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  PET  ?      THEN  SEND  FOR  ONE  OF 

OUR   UNCLES  ! 
THESE  CHARMING  LITTLE  ANIMALS  ARE  SO  TAME 
THAT  THEY   WILL   DRINK   OUT   OF   THE   HAND  ! 

Unfortunately  it  takes  rather  a  long  time  to 
form  a  company.  While  waiting,  I  sat  down 
and  replied  to  my  sister's  letter  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Madam, — In  reply  to  your  kind  com- 
munication of  the  28th  inst.,  we  have  pleasure 
in  advising  you  that  we  are  despatching  one 
uncle,  as  per  sample  approved  by  you,  on  the 
17th  prox.  in  accordance  with  your  esteemed 
commands. 

"  The  goods  will  arrive  by  the  12.30  train,  and 
will  be  marked  Perishable  in  red  letters  on 
a  dark  blue  background.  They  should  be  fed 
soon  after  arrival,  as  prolonged  fasting  tends  to 
make  this  type  of  animal  moody  and  ungovern- 
able, when  they  have  even  been  known  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
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"  Should  the  goods  not  prove  satisfactory,  or 
arrive  in  a  damaged  condition,  they  may  be 
exchanged  provided  that  they  are  returned  to 
us  intact  within  seven  days  of  receipt. 

"  Invoice  will  be  forwarded  under  separate 
cover. 

"  Trusting  to  be  further  favoured  with  your 
esteemed  commands,  which  shall  have  our  very 
best  attention. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  p.p.  Uncles  Ltd. 

"A.  B.  Cox." 

In  many  ways  my  visit  was  an  eventful  one. 
Two  days  after  my  return  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  my  brother-in-law  : 

"  The  Managing  Uncle, 

"  Uncles  Ltd. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  returned  to  you  yesterday 
your  sample  uncle,  in  accordance  with  your 
recent  letter  undated.  The  animal  left  here 
intact  and  in  fairly  good  condition,  though 
sHghtly  damp  about  the  dewlaps.  For  this,  how- 
ever, I  can  accept  no  responsibility,  as  the  speci- 
men received  from  you  resembled  in  many  ways 
less  an  uncle  than  a  fish.     You  unfortunately 
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omitted  to  warn  me,  by  the  way,  that  its  princi- 
pal article  of  diet  was  whisky. 

"  I  now  wash  to  make  a  very  serious  com- 
plaint. Having  understood  that  the  uncles 
supplied  by  you  were  tame  enough  to  be  allowed 
the  run  of  the  house  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  stables,  I  permitted  the  creature  to 
mingle  freely  with  my  family.  This  led  to 
several  highly  unfortunate  episodes. 

"  On  the  very  first  evening,  for  instance,  it 
armed  itself  with  a  cushion  and,  exercising  a 
surprising  amount  of  low  cunning,  attacked  my 
daughter  in  the  most  callous  and  wanton  way — 
and  this  after  she  had  just  spent  half  an  hour 
of  her  time  in  attempting  to  teach  it  to  sit  up 
and  beg  for  its  whisky  in  the  orthodox  way. 
The  resulting  breakages  (including  the  cushion 
itself,  two  notes  on  the  piano,  a  tumbler,  the 
music  stool,  an  electric  lamp  stand,  my  daugh- 
ter's frock  and  my  own  morale),  which  occurred 
before  the  animal  was  overpowered  and  thrust 
into  a  bath  full  of  cold  water,  will  be  found 
in  the  enclosed  bill,  which  contains  also  the 
other  out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  by  me 
in  direct  violation  of  your  guarantees  regard- 
ing the  good  behaviour  and  tractability  of 
your  uncles.     A  remittance  by  return  for  the 
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full  amount  of  £137  8s.  2d.  will  be  esteemed  a 
favour. 

"  I  note  that  you  agree  to  exchange  the  crea- 
tures you  supply  should  they  not  prove  satis- 
factory. Kindly  send  me  at  once  a  good  white 
mouse,  a  goldfish  or  some  other  animal  of 
equable  temperament  in  exchange  for  the  uncle 
returned  to  you  yesterday. 

"  Yours  unfaithfully, 

"  William  Stapleton." 

I  shall  have  to  think  very  seriously  about 
that  company  of  mine.  There  appear  to  be 
aspects  of  the  question  which  I  had  hardly  fore- 
seen. Driving  Bill's  car  into  a  five-barred  gate 
was  certainly  one  of  them. 


LESSON   XIX 

LITERARY   STYLE 

ONE  of  the  most  important  things  for 
the  young  writer  to  cultivate  is  a 
sense  of  Hterary  style.  Do  not  ask 
me  what  style  is  ;  because  if  you  do,  I  shall  look 
very  embarrassed  and  begin  to  talk  learnedly 
about  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  don't  know  ;  nor,  I  believe,  does  any- 
body else.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  you  must 
have  one  of  your  own  before  you  can  amount 
to  anything. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  style,  we  are  told, 
is  to  study  with  dihgence  the  work  of  those  who 
have  arrived.  Not  that  you  should  copy  their 
style,    of   course ;     perish   the   thought !     But 

that — ^but Well    anyhow,    I    know   that's 

what  you  ought  to  do. 

Let  us  therefore,  with  all  due  reverence, 
approach  the  work  of  two  of  the  biggest  sellers 
of  the  day  and  see  if  we  can  understand  how 
they  do  it. 

257 
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First  of  all,  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
having  been  asked  to  supply  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
story  to  a  certain  magazine,  suddenly  developed 
measles  or  thought  he  would  rather  play  golf 
instead,  and  so  handed  the  thing  over  to  Mr. 
Wodehouse  to  write  for  him.  Would  Mr.  Wode- 
house then  write  the  story  in  the  style  of  Dr. 
Doyle  ?  Certainly  not,  for  that  would  be  very 
naughty  indeed  ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
literary  technique  that  you  must  never  slavishly 
copy  the  style  of  another  writer. 

No,  he  would  write  it  in  his  own  style,  thus  : 

HOLMES  AND  THE  DASHER. 

It  was  a  pretty  rotten  sort  of  day  in  March, 
I  remember,  that  dear  old  Holmes  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  ancestral  halls  in  Baker  Street, 
putting  in  a  bit  of  quiet  meditation.  At  least 
Holmes  was  exercising  the  good  old  grey  matter 
over  a  letter  that  had  just  come,  while  I  was 
relaxing  gently  in  an  arm-chair. 

"  What-ho,  Watson,  old  fruit,"  he  said  at  last, 
tossing  the  letter  over  to  me.  "  What  does  that 
mass  of  alluvial  deposit  you  call  a  brain  make 
of  this,  what,  what  ?  " 
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The  letter  went  something  hke  this,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember  ;  at  least,  I  may  not  have  got 
all  the  words  quite  right,  but  this  was  the  sort 
of  gist  of  it,  if  you  take  me  : 

"  Jolly  old  Mr.  Holmes, — I  shall  be  rolHng 
round  at  about  three  o'clock  to  discuss  a  pretty 
ripe  little  problem  with  you.  It's  like  this. 
Freddie  Devereux  asked  me  to  marry  him  last 
night,  as  I  can  prove  with  witnesses  ;  but  this 
morning  he  says  he  must  have  been  a  bit  over 
the  edge  (a  trifle  sozzled,  if  you  get  me),  and  that 
a  proposal  doesn't  count  in  the  eyes  of  the  rotten 
old  Law  if  made  under  the  influence  of  friend 
Demon  Rum,  as  it  were.  Well,  what  I  mean 
is — what  about  it  ?  In  other  words,  it's  up  to 
you  to  see  that  Freddie  and  I  get  tethered  up 
together  in  front  of  an  altar  in  the  pretty  near 
future.     Get  me  ? 

"  Yours  to  a  stick  of  lip-salve, 

"  CissiE  Crossgarters." 

"  Well,  Watson  ?  "  Holmes  asked,  splashing  a 
little  soda  into  his  glass  of  cocaine.  "  As  the 
jolly  old  poet  says — what,  what,  what  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  playing  for  safety, 
"  that  this  is  a  letter  from  a  girl  called  Cissie 


Holmes  and  the  Dasher. 
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Crossgarters,  who  wants  to  put  the  stranglehold 
on  a  chappie  called  Devereux,  while  he's  try- 
ing to  counter  with  an  uppercut  from  the  jolly 
old  Law.  At  least,  that  is,  if  you  take  my 
meaning." 

"  It's  astounding  how  you  get  at  the  heart  of 
things,  Watson,"  said  Holmes,  in  that  dashed 
sneering  way  of  his.  "  But  it  is  already  three 
o'clock,  and  there  goes  the  bell.  If  I'm  not 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  this  will  be  our 
client.  Cissie  Crossgarters!  "  he  added  rumina- 
tively.  "  Mark  my  words,  Watson,  old  laddie, 
she'll  be  a  bit  of  a  dasher.  That  is,  a  top- 
notcher,  as  it  were." 

In  spite  of  his  faults  I'm  bound  to  say  that 
Holmes  certainly  is  the  lad  with  the  outsize 
brain  ;  the  feUow  simply  exudes  intuition.  The 
girl  was  a  top-notcher.  The  way  she  sailed  into 
our  little  sitting-room  reminded  me  of  a  ray  of 
sunshine  lighting  up  the  good  old  gorgonzola 
cheese.  I  mean,  poetry  and  bright  effects  and 
what  not. 

"  Miss  Crossgarters  ?  "  asked  Holmes,  doing 
the  polite. 

"  Call  me  Cissie,"  she  said,  spraying  him  with 
smiles.     Oh,  she  was  a  dasher  all  right. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  my  friend,  colleague 
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and  what  not,  Bertie  Watson,"  said  Holmes, 
and  she  switched  the  smile  on  to  me.  I  can 
tell  you,  I  felt  the  old  heart  thumping  like  a 
motor-bike  as  I  squeezed  the  tiny  little  hand 
she  held  out  to  me.  I  mean,  it  was  so  dashed 
small.  In  fact,  tiny,  if  you  get  me.  I  mean 
to  say,  it  was  such  a  dashed  tiyiy  little  hand. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Holmes,  when  we  were  all 
seated,  looking  his  most  hatchet-faced  and 
sleuthiest.  "  And  what  about  everything,  as  it 
were  ?     That  is,  what,  what  ?  " 

"  You  got  my  letter  ?  "  cooed  the  girl,  looking 
at  Holmes  as  if  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
world.  I  mean,  you  know  the  sort  of  way 
they  look  at  you  when  they  want  something 
out  of  you. 

"  You  bet  I  did,"  said  Holmes,  leaning  back 
and  clashing  his  finger-tips  together,  as  was  his 
habit  when  on  the  jolly  old  trail. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Holmes,  fairly  bursting  with 
mystery.  "  That's  what  we've  got  to  consider. 
But  I  may  say  that  the  situation  appears  to  me 
dashed  thick  and  not  a  little  rotten.  In  fact, 
dashed  rotten  and  pretty  thick  as  well,  if 
you  take  me.  I  mean  to  say,"  he  added  care- 
fully, "  well,  if  you  follow  what  I'm  driving  at, 
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altogether  pretty  well  dashed  thick  and  rotten, 
what  ?  " 

"  You  do  put  things  well,"  said  the  girl 
admiringly.  "That's  just  what  I  felt  about 
it  myself.  And  what  had  I  better  do,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Holmes  again,  clashing  away  like 
mad.  "  It's  just  that  particular  fruity  httle  point 
that  we've  got  to  think  over,  isn't  it  ?  I  mean, 
before  we  get  down  to  action,  we've  got  to  put 
in  a  bit  of  pretty  useful  meditation  and  what 
not.  At  least,  that's  how  the  thing  strikes 
me." 

"  How  clever  you  are,  Mr.  Holmes  !  "  sighed 

the  girl. 

Holmes  heaved  himself  out  of  his  chair. 
"  And  let  me  tell  you  that  the  best  way  of  agitat- 
ing the  old  bean  into  a  proper  performance  of 
its  duties  is  first  of  all  to  restore  the  good  old 
tissues  with  a  little  delicate  sustenance.  In  other 
words,  what  about  something  rather  rare  in  tea 
somewhere  first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  the  girl.    "  How  lovely !  " 

"  Top-hole  !  "  I  said  enthusiastically.  I 
mean,   the  idea  tickled  me,  what  ? 

Holmes  looked  at  me  with  a  dashed  cold  eye. 
"  You're  not  on  the  stage  for  this  bit  of  dialogue, 
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dear  old  laddie,"  he  remarked  in  the  way  that 
writer  chappies  call  incisively. 

They  trickled  out  together. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  Holmes  returned. 

"  What  ho  !  "  I  said  doubtfully,  still  feeling 
a  bit  sore,  if  you  understand  me. 

"  What  ho  !  "  said  Holmes,  unleashing  his 
ulster. 

"  What  ho  !     What  ho  !  " 

"  What  ho  !     What  ho  !     What  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  what  about  Freddie  Devereux  ?  "  I 
asked,  to  change  the  conversation. 

"  That  moon-faced  lump  of  mediocrity  ? 
What  about  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  about  him  ?  About  him  and 
Miss  Crossgarters,  as  it  were.  I  mean  to  say, 
what  about  them,  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  what  about  them  ?  Well,  I 
don't  think  he'll  trouble  her  much  more.  You 
see,  Cissie  and  I  have  just  got  engaged  to  be 
married,  what  ?     I  mean,  what,  what,  what  ?  " 

That  is  one  example  of  style  ;  now  we  will 
consider  another. 

No  writer  of  to-day  has  a  larger  circulation 
than  that  of  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  ;  and  it  is 
a  favourite  axiom  (of  the  successful)  that  in  the 
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long  run  the  public  is  always  right.  It  follows 
therefore  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  style  must  be 
simply  the  last  word  in  that  sort  of  thing.  Even 
Mary  and  her  little  lamb,  treated  by  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, could  be  recognised  at  the  merest  glance 
from  the  Mary  and  lamb  of  anybody  else.  How 
does  he  do  it  ? 
Like  this  : 

HER  JINKO 

Hers.     Her  little  lamb. 

Mary's.  Mary's  little  lamb.  Herjinko.  Oh, 
wonderful ! 

It's  Mary  washed  him,  laundered  him, 
bleached  the  fleece  of  him,  luxed  him,  pearsed 
him,  wrung  him  out,  hung  him  up  to  dry.  His 
fleece — washed,  laundered,  bleached,  luxed, 
pearsed,  wrung  out,  hung  up  to  dry.  Him 
inside.  White  as  any  snow  torrented  by  head- 
long winds  comes  pouring,  comes  swooping,  as 
swoops  a  swooping  hawk  down  the  steep  air 
when  pigeons  lurk,  new  frozen  snow-flake  upon 
driven  flake  piled  high  in  gleaming  white.  His 
fleece.     Like  that. 

He  comes.     Yes. 

Mary's  gone  by.     Gambolling,  very  playfully, 
leaping  and  prancing  as  lambs  leap  and  prance, 


Mary  and  Lamb. 
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Jinko,  he  too,  follows.  Always.  Wherever 
Mary  went,  Jinko,  he  too,  followed.  District 
visiting,  to  pantomimes,  out  to  tea,  tea  glorious, 
tea  by  invitation,  tea  thrilling,  Jinko,  he  too, 
followed.     Her  lamb.     Oh  wonderful ! 

Mary's  gone  to  school. 

You  hear  the  bell  summoning,  bell  admonitory, 
bell  compelling,  now  as  ever  clanging  warning 
from  iron  throat,  threatening  penalties,  chiding 
tardiness.  Mary  runs.  Jinko,  he  too,  runs. 
Both  run,  oh,  but  swiftly  run  they  two,  Mary 
and  Jinko,  black  stockings  flashing,  white  legs, 
legs  of  lamb,  twinkling,  through  field  and  over 
stile,  down  road  and  into  porch,  with  twinkling 
legs  run  they  two.  Mary  running  to  school; 
Jinko,  he  too,  following. 

To  school. 

Lessons  !  Mathematics,  twice  four,  seventeen 
into  fifty-eight,  ninety-two  from  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  ;  botany,  French,  writing,  grammar, 
composition,  style,  style  rhapsodical,  style  excla- 
matory, style  quite  unnecessary,  style  involute, 
style  difficult  to  understand,  style  to  read  very 
irritating.  Paths  to  knowledge,  Mary's  know- 
ledge. But  Jinko  !  What  should  Jinko  need 
with  seventeen  into  fifty-eight,  with  botany, 
French,  writing,  style  ?     How  to  teach  Jinko  to 
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speak  French,  to  do  his  sums,  to  sing,  to  do 
needlework  ? 

The  children  laugh. 

Oh  cruel.  With  sneering  lips,  hard  and 
through  them  unkind  sounds  coming  as  from 
only  children's  lips  can  come  sounds  so  bitter, 
mock  and  taunt  with  widespread  grin  of  open 
mouth,  laugh  they  too,  at  Jinko.  Yes.  Just 
for  the  seeing  of  a  lamb,  a  little  lamb,  at 
school  mock  and  laugh  the  children,  yes,  at 
Jinko. 

And  at  Mary  ! 

Poor  Mary.  Pink  as  any  rose  new  blown  at 
dewy  dawn  with  beads  of  shifting  moisture 
glittering  upon  soft  petals,  so  blushed  Mary 
with  shamed  tears  upon  velvet  cheeks,  blushed 
for  Jinko.  Her  Jinko  !  Her  Jinko  who  could 
not  blush  for  himself. 

Ah  !     Who  comes  ?     Who  comes  now  ? 

Yes.     The  Teacher. 

The  Teacher.     Yes. 

All  thankful  Mary  and  Jinko  looked  to  him, 
looked  for  sympathy,  for  words  tender,  words 
consolatory,  looked  for  relief  from  the  cruel 
mocking  of  the  children. 

In  vain. 

The  Teacher  comes,  he  sees.     He  sees  Mary 
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and  Jinko  there  at  the  desk,  Mary  with  the  tear- 
drops still  fresh  from  her  pleading  eyes,  Jinko 
with  the  besmattered  ink-drops  thrown  by 
youthful  hands,  impelled  by  youthful  intoler- 
ance. 

He  frowns.     Yes.     The  Teacher  frowns. 

He  says,  "  What  is  that  lamb  doing  here  ? 
In  school.  That  lamb  in  school.  What  is  it 
doing  ?  "     And  Mary  saying  : 

"  Please,  sir  "  (she  said),  "  it's  not  doing  any- 
thing." 

"  Take  it  out,"  the  Teacher  had  said.  "  Take 
it  away.  Outside.  Absurd  !  A  lamb  in  school. 
Take  it  out." 

And  Mary,  "Oh,  but,  sir !" 

The  children  laugh.  With  raucous  noise  they 
laugh,  laughing  at  Mary  and  Jinko,  laughing 
at  the  Teacher,  laughing  at  everything.  The 
Teacher's  frown  furrows  deeper.  He  does  not 
like  being  laughed  at,  he  does  not  like  the  chil- 
dren, he  does  not  like  Mary,  he  does  not  like 
anything.  That  is  not  love.  Eternal  con- 
tradiction, that  Teacher  and  love.  He  loves 
nothing  that  Teacher.  Oh  nothing.  Not  even 
Jinko. 

Mary  stands.  With  head  hung  Mary  stands 
there,  mind  pierced  through  with  bitter  arrows 
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of  misconstrued  intentions,  small  hands  clasped 
in  agony  of  forced  and  incomprehensible  cruelty. 
What  use  to  say  that  Jinko  had  not  come  to 
learn  French  verbs,  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  multiplication  tables  ?  How  explain  ?  Her 
Jinko  !  Yes.  She  must  be  cruel  to  him,  hard 
of  heart  and  brow,  shut  out  her  sympathy  and 
love  at  the  Teacher's  bidding.  Yes,  that  is 
love.  Not  coarse,  barbaric,  crude;  the  love  of 
man  for  woman.  No,  but  tender,  but  sexless, 
nothing  but  pure ;  love  of  little  girl  for  lamb. 
Live  lamb.     Her  lamb.     Her  Jinko. 

She  walks. 

Oh,  but  with  heavily  dragging  feet  walks  she 
to  the  door,  opens  it,  passes  through.  Jinko, 
he  too,  jumps  from  the  desk,  follows  with 
light  and  gladsome  tread,  happy  to  leave  school, 
happy  to  leave  the  mocking  children.  Follows 
his  Mary. 

But  what  next  ?     What  then  ? 

Mary  runs  back.  Ah,  swiftly  she  runs  in, 
into  the  school,  shuts  the  door.  Jinko  is 
outside,  he  cannot  get  in.  He  bleats.  Oh 
pitiful. 

Mary  sits  down,  the  children  laugh,  the 
Teacher  frowns.  He  does  not  like  anyone,  that 
Teacher.     Outside  the  door  Jinko  bleats  and 
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Mary,  stuffing  ineffective  fingers  into  little  ears, 
sniffs  sadly. 
Her  Jinko  ! 

So  now  you  know  all  about  literary  style, 
don't  you  ? 


LESSON   XX 

THE   PRACTICAL   SIDE 

IN  this  lesson  we  strike  a  severely  practical 
note.  We  are  now  the  stern  man  (or 
woman)  of  affairs,  and  our  chin  is  sticking 
out  like  anything.  We  have  probably  donned 
a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  as  well. 

For  now  we  are  about  to  tackle  the  great 
problem  of  the  literary  profession,  which  is — 
having  written  our  article  or  our  story,  how  are 
we  going  to  set  about  the  task  of  selling  it  ? 
Yes,  that  is  a  problem. 

Still,  it  can  be  done,  and  there  are  two  ways 
of  doing  it.  One  is  to  post  it  off  to  an  editor 
direct — without  a  covering  letter  to  tell  him  how 
good  it  is,  as  you  value  your  life  ;  and  the  other 
is  to  seek  the  softening  medium  of  a  literary 
agent,  who  will  sell  it  for  you  on  commission. 
Both  of  these  ways  are  far  the  better. 

If,  however,  we  plump  after  mature  considera- 
tion for  the  literary  agent  as  the  easiest  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  we  find  to  our  pained  surprise 
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that,  instead  of  having  solved  the  problem 
with  delightful  ease,  our  real  troubles  are  only 
just  beginning.  For — and  this  is  what  will  both 
pain  and  surprise  us — it  is  just  as  hard  to  per- 
suade a  literary  agent  to  consent  to  handle  our 
story  as  it  is  to  get  an  editor  to  print  it. 

Literary  agents  are  very  finicky  about  the 
stories  they  handle  ;  very  finicky  indeed.  They 
would  not  dream  of  trying  to  sell  just  any  story 
that  happened  to  be  sent  in  to  them.  That 
would  never  do.  For  a  story  to  be  despatched 
to  an  editor  under  the  cachet  of  their  name,  they 
have  to  be  morally  certain  that  it  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance.  In  other  words,  the  only 
stories  which  a  literary  agent  will  consent  to  sell 
for  you  are  those  particular  ones  which  you  can 
just  as  easily  sell  for  yourself.  I  am  only  talking 
about  the  genuine  article  in  literary  agents  here, 
by  the  way  ;  not  those  gentry  who,  masquerad- 
ing under  the  title,  will  handle  anything  that 
comes  along,  provided  that  the  misguided 
author  pays  them  a  large  sum  down  for  doing  so. 

What  then  is  the  use  of  the  literary  agent  ? 
That  is  what  I  always  wonder. 

Still,  there  must  be  something  about  them, 
considering  how  many  of  them  are  enabled  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France.     So 
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once,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  went  to  see  one 
about  it. 

I  set  down  here  the  result  of  my  visit  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  this  course.  I  dare  say 
it  is  all  right  really. 

The  Literary  Agent  was  a  melancholy  little 
man,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  a 
surfeit  of  magazine  stories.  He  received  me 
with  profound  gloom  and  asked  unhappily 
what  he  could  do  for  me.  The  following  dia- 
logue then  occurred  : 

Myself  [diffidently)  :  Well,  a  friend  of  mine 
gave  me  your  name,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  round 
and  see  you.     I  try  to  write  a  little,  you  know. 

The  L.A.  [as  if  his  worst  fears  had  been  real- 
ised) :  Ah  !  The  market's  terribly  overcrowded 
at  present.     Everybody  seems  to  be  writing. 

Myself  [somewhat  abashed  at  my  own  temerity 
in  trying  to  compete) :  Do  you  mean  there  isn't 
any  room  for  new  people  ? 

The  L.A.  [moodily)  :  Oh,  there's  always  room 
at  the  top,  of  course  ;  if  you  can  write  first-class 
stuff,  that  is. 

Myself  [thoroughly  discouraged)  :  Oh  !  Well, 
perhaps  it's  not  much  use  my 

The  L.A.  [very  sadly)  :  Did  you  bring  any- 
thing with  you  ? 
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Myself  {regretting  my  rashness)  :  Well,  yes ; 
but 

The  L.A.  {with  intense  gloom)  :  Then  you  may 
as  well  leave  them,  I  suppose.  I'll  try  and  have 
a  look  at  them. 

Myself  {trying  hard  to  he  businesslike)  :  But 
what  I  want  to  know  is  what  facilities  you  offer 
authors,  and  what  your  terms  are. 

The  L.A.  {surprised  out  of  his  melancholy)  : 
What  facilities  ?  Why,  I  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  sending  your  things  round  yourself. 
Terms,  fifteen  per  cent  on  what  I  get  for  you. 

Myself  {with  a  hazy  idea  that  there  ought  to 
he  more  in  it  than  that)  :  But — but  that's  rather 
a  lot  just  for  doing  something  I  could  do  myself, 
isn't  it  ? 

The  L.A.  {grudgingly)  :  Well,  of  course  I 
get  you  better  terms  than  you'd  get  yourself. 
{More  happily.)  And  of  course  fifteen  per  cent 
barely  pays  me  ;  in  fact,  as  often  as  not  I'm 
out  of  pocket  over  it.  And  then  I'm  so  busy  ! 
I've  got  so  much  on  my  hands  now  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  get  through  it. 

Myself  {preparing  to  rise)  :  Then  it  obviously 
isn't  any  use  for  me  to  leave  my  stories,  is 
it? 

The  L.A.  {hastily)  :   Oh,  I'll  find  a  minute  or 


The  Melancholy  Agent. 
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two  somehow  for  your  things.  I  expect  I  shall 
be  working  all  the  week-end  as  it  is. 

Myself  (somewhat  at  sea)  :  But  I  don't  want 
to  trouble  you,  you  know. 

The  L.A.  [with  whom  my  calling  into  question 
of  his  fifteen  per  cent  is  evidently  still  rankling)  : 
Not  that  I  expect  to  make  anything  out  of  it 
for  myself.  Why,  only  last  week  I  was  settling 
the  question  of  advanced  royalties  for  a  book 
of  one  of  my  clients — of  course  he's  got  a  name, 
you  understand — and  that  meant  sixty  pounds 
to  me.  Sixty  pounds  in  twenty  minutes  !  How 
do  you  think  the  work  you  give  me  is  going  to 
compare  with  that  ? 

Myself  {rising  in  despair)  :  Well,  if  you  don't 
want  it,  it's  not  the  least  use  my 

The  L.A.  {interrupting)  :  Oh,  I'm  not  saying 
that  I  don't  want  it  exactly.  I'm  only  pointing 
out  that  it  probably  won't  bring  me  anything 
in.  Well,  come  back  in  a  week's  time,  and  we'll 
talk  over  these  stories  of  yours. 

A  Week  Later 

Myself  {eagerly)  :  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  them  ? 

The   L.A.    {handing  hack  my  three  cherished 
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stones  with  tears  in  his  eyes)  :  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
do  anything  with  these. 

Myself  (aghast)  :   Are  they  quite  hopeless  ? 

The  L.A.  [almost  weeping)  :  Quite !  I've 
marked  them  for  you.  One's  too  morbid,  one's 
too  ordinary,  and  one's  too  improbable.  Other- 
wise they're  not  bad,  but  I  couldn't  handle 
them  with  any  real  confidence. 

Myself  (in  surprise)  :  Then  do  you  only 
handle  things  that  you're  absolutely  confident 
of  selling  ?  That  puts  you  on  rather  a  sure 
thing,  doesn't  it  ? 

The  L.A.  (with  dignity)  :  I  can't  send  any- 
thing out  under  my  name  if  it  isn't  good  enough, 
can  I  ?  I've  got  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  you 
must  remember. 

Myself  (trying  to  extract  one  ray  of  hope)  : 
WeU,  can  you  see  anything  at  all  in  those 
stories  to  justify  me  ever  putting  pencil  to 
paper  again  ? 

The  L.A.  (despairingly)  :  I  only  wish  I  could 
say  so. 

So  I  went  away  and  at  once,  without  any 
difficulty  whatever,  sold  all  three  stories  myself 
within  a  fortnight. 

Still,  as  I  said  before,  I  suppose  there  must  be 
something  about  them. 
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The  next  interview  of  your  career  is  a  very 
much  more  important  one  ;  it  is  your  first  call 
upon  an  editor.  This  is  an  epoch-making  occa- 
sion, and  I  can  remember  my  own  first  editor 
as  if  he  were  yesterday.  I  propose,  in  fact,  to 
write  down  here  exactly  what  happened  with 
him  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
reached  such  giddy  heights — though  whether 
by  way  of  example  or  of  warning  I  am  not  quite 
sure  to  this  day. 

Of  course  I  knew  really  that  he  wouldn't  do 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  my  first  feeling,  as 
I  hovered  deprecatingly  just  inside  the  door,  was 
one  of  vague  surprise  that  the  Great  Man 
neither  rushed  violently  at  me  and  bit  me  in 
the  neck,  nor  indeed  exhibited  any  other  signs 
of  uncontrollable  hatred  and  contempt.  Instead 
he  actually  arose  from  his  chair  and  shook  me 
kindly  by  the  hand.     I  felt  quite  overwhelmed. 

After  that,  the  interview  went  more  or  less  as 
follows : 

Editor  :  Sit  down,  Mr. — er — {glancing  fur- 
tively for  my  card  on  his  desk  and  not  seeing  it) 
— Mr.  H'rrrm. 

Myself  {sitting  down  nervously,  hut  trying 
desperately  to  pretend  that  I  am  quite  at  ease)  : 
Thanks,  thanks.     It's  very  kind  of  you  to  see  me. 
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Editor  :  Not  a  bit ;  not  a  bit.  What  was  it 
you  wanted  to  see  me  about  ? 

Myself  :  Well — er — that  is — yes  ;  I  thought 
perhaps  I  might  have  a  little  chat  with  you  about 
— about  the  sort  of  thing  you  want,  you  know. 

Editor  [wondering  wildly  who  I  am,  what  I 
do,  whether  he  has  already  accepted  anything 
from  me  and  how  to  find  all  this  out  without  giving 
himself  away)  :  Ah,  yes,  yes.  Now  let  me  see, 
I  think  you ? 

Myself  [unconsciously  helping  him  out)  :  Yes, 
after  that  correspondence  I  had  with  you  about 
the  article  "  Why  Do  They  Do  It  ?  "  I  thought 
perhaps Yes. 

Editor  [grasping  eagerly  at  the  opportunity 
and  burrowing  among  the  papers  on  his  desk)  : 
Of  course.  Quite  so.  Just  one  minute  ;  I've 
got  it  here  somewhere.     Ah,  here  it  is. 

Myself  [quite  overcome  at  seeing  something  I 
have  written  sanctified  by  contact  with  the  editorial 
Ungers)  :   Yes — er — yes.     That's  it. 

Editor  [having  achieved  his  object  and  dis- 
covered my  name  from  the  manuscript)  :  Well, 
Mr.  Cox,  I  liked  that  quite  well  after  you'd  altered 
it  as  I  suggested.  Anything  on  those  lines  will 
suit  me,  you  know.  [Risking  it.)  By  the  way, 
have  we  used  anything  else  of  yours  ? 
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Myself  (who  thought  I  had  made  rather  a 
splash  hy  getting  my  first  four  articles  accepted, 
and  somewhat  taken  aback  to  find  that  he  does  not 
remember  the  fact  in  the  least)  :  Well,  yes.  That 
is,  four,  you  know. 

Editor  (also  somewhat  taken  aback)  :  Four  ? 
Oh,  yes  ;  yes,  of  course.  Four  ;  I  remember 
now.  Well,  send  me  in  some  more  on  the  lines 
of  those,  Mr.  Cox.  (Getting  over  a  difficult  pas- 
sage with  some  skill.)  Don't  be  discouraged  if 
I  send  a  few  back,  you  know  ;  you  stick  to  it 
and  let  me  see  anything  else  you  turn  out  on 
those  lines.  I  shall  always  be  very  interested 
to  read  anything  from  you. 

Myself  (almost  prostrated  by  this  condescen- 
sion) :  Oh,  thanks.  Thanks  awfully.  It's  very 
good  of  you  to  say  so.     Er — thanks. 

Editor  (not  knowing  quite  what  to  say  to  this)  : 
Not  at  all.  It's  what  I'm  here  for,  you  know. 
Er— h'm  ! 

Myself  (feeling  sure  that  he  does  not  want  me 
littering  up  his  office  any  longer,  but  not  knowing 
quite  how  to  get  away)  :    Well — er — h'm  ! 

Editor  (fidgeting)  :    H'm  !     H'm  !     H'm  ! 

Myself  :  Well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  take  up 
any  more  of  your  time. 

Editor  (rising  gladly)  :    I'm  very  pleased  to 
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have  seen  you,  Mr.  Cox.  Mind  you  let  me  have 
a  look  at  something  else  soon. 

Myself  (backing  slowly  towards  the  door)  :  Oh, 
yes.     Rather !     H'm— rather ! 

Editor  (trying  kindly  to  put  mc  at  my  ease)  : 
Beastly  weather,  isn't  it  ? 

Myself  (grasping  eagerly  at  an  excuse  for 
delay,  and  cudgelling  my  brains  to  strike  a  personal 
note  which  will  make  the  Editor  remember  me 
afterwards)  :  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  Beastly  !  By  the 
way,  isn't  that  an  old  Etonian  tie  you're  wear- 
ing ?  I've  met  a  good  many  old  Etonians. 
I  expect  we've  got  a  few  acquaintances  in 
common. 

Editor  :  This  ?     No,  it's  my  golf  club. 

Myself  :  Oh  !  I— I  thought  it  was  an  old 
Etonian.  It's — it's  always  interesting  to  find 
acquaintances  in  common,  isn't  it  ? 

Editor  (wondering  if  I  am  ever  going  to  go)  : 
Yes,  isn't  it  ? 

Myself  (wondering  the  same  thing)  :  Yes,  it 
is,  isn't  it  ?— Well,  I  really  mustn't  keep  you 
any  longer. 

Editor  (shaking  hands  with  me  thankfully)  : 
Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Cox.  So  good  of  you  to 
come  round.     Good-bye. 

Myself  (edging  through  the  door)  :    Well,  I'll 
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send  you  some  more  stuff  along,  then,  shall  I  ? 

Editor  [heartily,  hut  shutting  the  door  with 
great  firmness)  :  Yes,  do.  By  all  means.  Good- 
bye. 

Myself  [communing  with  my  thoughts  in  the 
passage  outside)  :  Now,  I  wonder  whether  I 
handled  that  tactfully  or  not  ? 

Apparently  I  did,  however ;  for  much  to  my 
surprise  he  proceeded  to  accept  the  next  article 
I  sent  in  to  him  as  well. 

And  now,  my  worthies,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
part.  The  correspondence  school  breaks  up  and 
the  little  students  rush  off  to  disport  themselves 
in  the  daihes,  the  weeklies  and  the  magazines. 

Well,  good  luck  and  good  fortune  to  all  of 
you  (especially  fortune  ;  see  remarks  on  the 
Simple  Little  Love  Story,  Lesson  II),  and 
remember  that  your  old  correspondence  master 
is  always  pleased  to  hear  of  his  pupil's  successes. 
And  the  more  successful  you  are  in  writing  to 
introduce  fresh  students  to  his  course  of  lessons, 
the  more  pleased  he  will  be  to  hear  from  you. 
I  am  sure  you  are  anxious  to  please  your  old 
master,  aren't  you  ? 

THE  END 
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